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Noted entertainer finds lots of support in his battle against housing color !ine 


VERSUS 
MILLIONAIRES 


By Robert Ellis 


EXT to the crude and suppos- 
edly-clinching question of 
“How would you like your 

daughter to marry a Negro?” to settle 
all racial arguments, favorite cliché 
query of prejudiced anti-Negro big- 
ots is: ‘How would you like to live 
next door to a Negro?’ Strangely 
enough the answer of more and more 
white Americans these days is: “Why 
not?” 

Along with the U. S. Supreme 
Court, an increasing number of 
whites are deciding that restrictive 
covenants are not exactly democratic 
or American and find that being a 
neighbor of a Negro is not the hor- 
rible fate it was once cracked up to 
be. Popular'trio leader King Cole 
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found this out recently when he 
decided to see if the decision of the 
highest tribunal in the land was all 
it.pretended to be. 

When Nat and Marie Cole came 
back from their whirlwind New York 
wedding and Mexico honeymoon to 
Los Angeles’ Watkins Hotel where 
Cole had his bachelor quarters, they 
wanted like any newlyweds to find 
home of their own as quickly as pos- 
sible. Between nightly appearances 
at Hollywood’s plushy, star-filled 
nightclub Ciro’s, Cole, his wife and 
Joseph Bradfield, a Negro realtor, 
toured Los Angeles looking 
houses in West Los Angeles, Pasa 
dena, Beverly Hills, Westwood. 

One day Bradfield received 4 
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phone call from Ann Winters, a 
white real estate agent with whom 
he had done business before, telling 
him of an 11-room English Gothic 
home she had listed for sale on 
Muirfield Avenue in Hancock Park, 
a small four-block district in mid- 
town Los Angeles, known for its 
beautiful homes and millionaire resi- 
dents. The next day, in company with 
both realtors, Nat and Marie Cole 
were shown through the house by 
its owner, Katherine Gantz, a white 
woman. The house with its spacious 
rooms and lovely grounds was what 
the Coles were looking for. Papers 
were signed, a price of $85,000 
agreed upon, the check was placed in 
escrow. A few days later Katherine 
Gantz moved out and the Coles pre- 
pared to move in. 

Then the residents of Hancock 
Park heard about the sale. Infuriated 
because a non-Caucasian had bought 
into their area, their organization, 
the Hancock Park Association, met 
in emergency session to attempt to 
stop the Coles from taking possession 
of 401 Muirfield Avenue. At the 
meetings were six of Los Angeles’ 
most influential and richest corpora- 
tion lawyers, all Hancock Park home 
owners. In face of the Supreme Court 
decision which held covenants un- 
tenable in a court of law, the asso- 
ciation realized no legal action could 
be taken against Cole. There was, 
however, one excellent weapon— 
pressure and intimidation. 

All Los Angeles daily papers broke 
with a story, reporting the purchase 
by Cole and “meetings” held by 
“neighbors,” who were indignantly 
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“making plans to keep Cole from 
moving into Hancock Park.” Radio 
commentators that evening reflected 
the same sentiment, namely, that the 
community was up in arms against 
the Coles. By the next day rumors 
were already out that Cole had re- 
sold the house. 

In the meantime the telephone 
lines to the Coles’ room at the Wat- 
kins Hotel and to real estate agents 
Bradfield and Winters were clogged 
with threatening calls. Cole was told 
he'd be frozen out of the entertain- 
ment business. Bradfield and Winters 
were threatened with loss of brokers’ 
licenses. In most cases the callers 
were anonymous. Miss Winters re- 
ceived four calls that prophesied her 
murder. 

Cole, meantime, finished his en- 
gagement at Ciro’s and his trio 
opened at Los Angeles’ downtown 
Million Dollar Theatre. Immediately 
it was reported that a Colonel An- 
drew J. Copp, a neighbor-to-be of 
Coles who supposedly had boasted: 
“TIL ran Cole out of show busi- 
ness,” had gotten the management 
of Ciro’s to fire Cole. Tracked down, 
the story had no basis in fact, was 
merely part of the public and private 
pressure campaign. 

Nat Cole, however, had no in- 
tention of pulling out. He said, “I 
think I would hurt myself more if 
I gave up now. I'm not going to let 
this kind of business frighten me. 
This is a fight of principles now. I 
want to fight this out in the open 
where people can see it because I'm 
sure it affects everybody. If they beat 
me, they'll be able to beat the little 
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man much more easily, the man who 
isn’t in the spotlight. Negro—Jew— 
this is a fight for the right of any 
minority group to live as a first-class 
citizen.” 

The Hancock Park Association 
had started the ball rolling, clearly 
without realization of what it would 
turn into. Soon the telephone calls 
had grown from 100 per cent threats 
to 60 per cent congratulatory mes- 
sages. A Jewish resident of Han- 
cock Park invited the Cole and five 
other neighbor families to a Saturday 
night “get-together” party. Another 
neighbor asked Lena Horne, Carle- 
ton Moss (the Negro screen writer) 
and King Cole to his home so that 
“our neighbors can meet Negroes and 
see what fine people they are.” The 
California Progressive Party sched- 
uled a mass rally in the neighbor- 
hood to ‘demonstrate the people are 
with Cole.” At the theatre the Cole 
Trio had to meet the popular demand 


with six shows daily, breaking the 


year’s boxoffice record for crowds. 
Letters and wires of cheer and 
praise arrived from all parts of the 
country. One letter writer said, ‘““Con- 
gratulations on your determination 
to win out in the Hancock ‘lily- 
white’ area. I am one ‘white’ who 
wishes you success and I believe 
there are many more. Don’t become 
discouraged by the loud noises these 
bigoted whites make. I am trying 
to interest those of us who are not 
prejudiced but lethargic in these 
matters, to make our stand noisily, 
so the Hancock elite will know what 
we think of them and where they can 
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From the Pacific Coast Committee 
for the American Principles and Fair 
Play, Cole received the following 
letter, ‘Noting the reference to your 
purchase of property in Hancock 
Park . . . I write to urge you not 
to be scared out or to back down in 
the recognition of your undoubted 
rights. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has ruled that the 
restrictions such as have existed are 
unconstitutional. 

“Furthermore, consider how silly 
and ridiculous is the position of the 
objectors who would rule you out 
and at the same time if a man of 
the Al Capone type were to come 
along he would secure title without 
objection from the group. Probably 
the objectors will quiet down if 
you show your good citizenship.” 

Among the letters was one from 
the California Federation for Civic 
Unity with a directorship of leading 
Californians. It said, “A member 
of our board of directors has called 
to our attention a report that some 
neighbors have voiced objections to 
your purchase of a home in their 
district . . . It is very unfortunate 
that there are some people who are 
far behind the times in their ex. 
pression of true democracy and 
neighborliness. I doubt, however, if 
those who talk of protest truly rep- 
resent their community. We have 
found that there are people of good 
will in every neighborhood. We 
stand ready to call upon our local 
members to mobilize these people if 
it seems desirable. Our work is done 
quietly and without publicity. Feel 
free to call upon us at any time . . .” 
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In the California sunshine and 
Sunday quiet, Nat and Marie Cole 
drove up famous Wilshire Boulevard, 
turned right a few blocks from Hol- 
lywood and Vine, curving their cars 
into the large, long-shrubbed frontal 
of Muirfield Avenue. The house of 
George Johnson, retired millionaire 
oilman, which purportedly couldn't 
“be able to stand the disgrace of a 
non-Caucasian resident,” stood firmly 
enough on the corner. Col. Andrew 
J. Copp, reported ringleader of the 
“Gentlemen’s Agreement” crowd, 
was nowhere to be seen, although 
his swank home was shining in the 
morning sun. 

The Coles turned into their drive- 
way, rolled under the archway of 
their home, stopped and got out. A 
moss-covered brick pathway led past 
the Gothic window of the living 
room to the massive oak door. Cole 
took a small key from his pocket, 
fitted it into the lock. He opened 
the door and Marie stepped inside 
ahead of him. As he closed the door, 
coming down the street an out-of- 
state visitor and family drove slowly, 
eyes wide at the beautiful lawns 
and movieland homes. Except for 
their car, the street was empty. 

In her office on Wilshire Boule- 
vard, real estate agent Ann Winters 
was glad to talk. Blonde, energetic, 
blue-eyed, a handsome woman, she 
minced no words. ‘Those property 
owners have been stinking in their 
attitude. They’ve been trying to get 
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my license cancelled. Well, let them 
try. A realtor is a public agent, 
bonded and bound to sell to anyone 
who comes through the front door. 
They've screamed their heads off 
about property values declining. 
Well, I’ve gotten two prospective 
buyers who have said they'd rather 
live next to Cole than the others 
in that block. How can there be 
lower property values now with the 
Supreme Court decision on restric- 
tive covenants? Colored, Jewish, 
Chinese are going to move all over, 
wherever they like, so how can 
property values decrease? We'll be 
all living democratically, that’s: all 
and it’s about time! 

“I'd like people to know,” she 
continued, “that I'll sell to colored 
people any property, any place where 
there is a listing and I'll feel proud 
to do it. That Hancock Park bunch 
had a gentlemen’s agreement bind- 
ing the owners from selling to Jews 
or Negroes. Well, I know a neat 
trick or two from staying with this 
business eight years. We got around 
it and they’re still waving that paper 
in the air—for that’s all it is—a 
worthless piece of paper.” 

The shortest letter sent to Mr. and 
Mrs. Cole at their new address said, 
“It might prove an interesting ex- 
periment to boldly display a very 
large American flag from a promi- 
nent part of your new home.” Marie 
Cole liked that letter best of all. 
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Here is a GI who died 
on the home front rather 
than a foreign battlefront 
to make America free 


BALLOT 


By Ray Sprigle 


HEN they call the roll of 
Americans who died to make 
men free, add to that heroic 
list the name of Private Macy Yost 
Snipes, black man, Georgia, U. S. A. 

Death missed him on a dozen 
bloody battlefields overseas, where he 
served his country well. 

He came home to die in the littered 
door-yard of his boyhood home be- 
cause he thought that freedom was 
for all Americans, and tried to prove 
it. 

It wasn’t that he didn’t get fair 
warning. He knew what to expect. 
And he got just that. 


RAY SPRIGLE is the Pulitzer prize- 
winning reporter and staff member of the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette who recently dis- 
guised himself as a Negro and went South 
for four weeks to write a series on his 
experiences. 


Condensed from Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


Early in July the white folks passed 
the warning through the Negro coun- 
tryside around the little sun-warped 
country hamlet of Rupert, in Taylor 
County, Georgia. It was brief and 
to the point. The first Negro to vote 
in Rupert would be killed, ran the 
word. 

Macy Yost Snipes hadn’t even 
thought of voting, so his friends told 
me. But when the word came that 
he'd die if he did—then he decided 
he’d vote. He had never voted. He 
didn’t know where or how to do tt. 
He went to Butler, the county seat, to 
register. There they told him he'd 
have to go back to his home town of 
Rupert to register, and later, vote. 
The white folks in Rupert let him 
register. There were already a few 
Negro names on the registry lists. 
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Bright and early on Election Day 
Macy appeared at the polling place— 
and voted. Afterward Macy told a 
friend that the white folks on the 
election board appeared ‘‘sorta dazed” 
as he cast his ballot. “It was like they 
thought a dead man was voting,” 
Macy said laughingly to his friend 
who told me the story of how a 
Georgia Negro died. 

Private Snipes didn’t know it, but 
the white folks were right. He was 
already dead when he dropped that 
ballot in the box. The white folks 
just let him walk around another week 
before they buried him. 

Just a week later four white men 
drove up to Macy Snipes’s home, 
called him out, and after a few words 
riddled him with bullets and drove 
off. 

Taking courage from the fact that 
the white folks had promised to kill 
only the first Negro who voted, an- 
other black man voted after Private 
Snipes. He was right. The white 
folks didn’t kill him. They just ran 
him out of the county. 

But even after they had murdered 
him, the white folks weren’t finished 
with Private Macy Yosts Snipes. The 
Snipes family owned a little burial 
plot in a Negro cemetery near Rupert. 
The mother and father of the dead 
soldier arranged with a Negro under- 
taker to bury their slain son in the 
family plot. But the day of the fu- 
neral the undertaker got word from 
Rupert. 

“You try to bury that nigger here 
and you better have another grave 
ready for yourself.” The undertaker 
had a plot in another cemetery at the 
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other end of the county. That’s where 
Macy Snipes rests. 

But it wasn’t enough to murder 
the returned veteran and deny his 
body burial because he had sought 
to overthrow white supremacy by 
dropping his ballot in the box. The 
white folks decided that they wanted 
none of Macy Snipes’s family in their 
midst, either. The Snipes family were 
hard-working and respected farmers 
owning 150 acres which provided 
them with a better-than-ordinary com- 
petence. They were warned that they 
had better get out of the county. 
“Remember what happened to your 
son,” one note read. 

So the Snipes family sold their 
farm and fled North. 

And what about the champions of 
racial purity who murdered Macy 
Snipes? Well, one William Cooper 
proudly claimed the honor of having 
fired the shots that dropped the young 
veteran in front of his own threshold. 
He hunted up the coroner and ex- 
plained that he and his friends were 
just trying to collect $10 that Macy 
Snipes had borrowed from him. 
When Snipes told him he hadn’t any 
money he said he told Macy to go to 
work for his companion, a sawmill 
man who would pay off Macy’s $10 
debt. 

“You don’t get me in no saw mill,” 
was Macy’s reply, according to 
Cooper. A few more heated words, 
said Cooper, and Macy started to- 
ward his door, saying, “I’ve got some- 
thing in the house that'll move you 
fellows off.” 

“That’s when I shot him,” ex- 
plains Cooper. There was no gun 
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on Private Snipes’s body but there 
was $40 in his pocket and all the 
members of the Snipes family had 
through the years built up a reputa- 
tion for paying their debts. 

“Justifiable killing in self-defense.” 
was the verdict. 

Well, what price a monument for 
Private Macy Yost Snipes now? 

But surely, even if you're black, 
if you've died for your country in 
France, or Germany or on Saipan or 
Iwo Jima, the white folks will forget 
your color and remember only that 
you were a hero! 


Here is the ultimate in Jim Crow. 
ism, 

In every Southern town you'll find 
not one but two honor rolls, one for 
white, one for black, sometimes side 
by side, oftener the Negro honor roll 
hidden in the dingy Negro section. 

No Negro is going to contaminate 
the white race by getting his name 
on the same honor roll with a white 
man even if he did die a hero in the 
service of his country. 


Copyright, Pittsburgh Post Gazette 
(August 14, 1948) 


The Major and the Minor 


ONE NIGHT a young Negro draftee was standing guard at an 
Army post, when an officer, nearly seven feet tall, approached. 


“Halt!” challenged the youth. 


“Who goes there?” 


“Major Clay,” the officer replied. 

“Advance and be recognized.” 

The major approached. The sentry stood at port arms. Sut- 
denly the major’s huge arm lashed out and jerked the rifle from the 


soldier. 


“You're one devil of a soldier,” the major barked. 


“Here you 


are—rendered completely helpless.” 

“I don’t know about that,” the young GI retorted, and the 
major found himself looking down the barrel of a .38 revolver 
which had unaccountably appeared from the soldier's shirt. “All 


I can say, major, is that you'd better hand over that rifle. 


It ain't 


loaded—but this pistol is.” 


Frank Johnson 
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Condensed from National Gazette 


OE LOUIS, your correspondent’s 
favorite prizefighter, has sworn 
on a copy of the third edition of 

his autobiography that he will never 
fight again, and in spite of forty-eight 
exclusive mewspaper reports to the 
contrary in the last few weeks, I be- 
lieve he means what he says. 

I hope he does; it will be a senti- 
mental shock to those of us who have 
followed him closely and profession- 
ally for so many years if Joe misses 
this chance to retire undefeated, with 
his great prestige and his champion- 
ship record intact. 


JOHN LARDNER is a_ well-known 
sports writer and columnist for Newsweek. 
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He’s the gent who 
administered smelling 
salts to his victims’ 


The Man who'll Miss 


JOE LOUIS 
MOST 


However he is going to leave a 
hole in our lives. I don’t mean the 
lives of sports writers and fight fans 
only. 

I ran into a man the other day who 
served Louis, or vice versa, in a very 
special way for a long time. His 
name is Ray Arcel, and for half a 
generation his function was to ad- 
minister advice, therapy, and smell- 
ing salts—in that order—to the guys 
whom Louis knocked out. He was 
the second, or the handler, of most 
of the champ’s opponents. 

Time after time, from the opposite 
corner, he nodded his respects to 
Louis and hauled the other man out 
of the ring by the heels. That kind 
of thing forms a bond. Mr. Arcel’s 
face was sad, when I saw him last, 
at the thought of Louis’ parting. Still, 
it was not so sad as the faces of the 
boys he used to carry home. It could 
be fixed, I mean to say, without the 
help of beefsteak or pink thread. 

Not that Mr. Arcel’s methods of 
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cleaning up after Louis was crude. 
He always put the pieces together 
the way they were before. He had 
a sure and delicate touch with the 
spirits of ammonia. He was a pioneer 
in the use of snake-venom solution 
for the treatment of cuts. Many a 
Louis victim is healthy and happy 
today, though possibly half cobra as 
well, because of Mr. Arcel’s ministra- 
tions. 

Whenever you saw him in the old 
days, he was on his way to or from a 
Louis fight, with a satchel full of 
mysterious chemicals in his hand and 
a stooge, or assistant surgeon, at his 
elbow: it often took two men to 


repair the party of the second part 
after a Louis fight. Tommy Farr, the 
Welsh warrior, made a nearly fatal 
mistake in not retaining the services 
of Arcel & Co. when he fought the 


champion. Louis rearranged Farr’s 
face decisively. It is still a slightly 
different face from what it was, ow- 
ing to the fact that Farr’s British 
handlers, in their natural excitement, 
poured brandy into Tommy’s cuts and 
the cut serum down his throat. This 
could never have happened with Ray 
Arcel in command. For one, ne 
avoided the application of liquor any- 
where. He was a teetotal surgeon. 
That was his strength in the prize 
ring. Maybe it was a weakness out- 
side the ring, but you can’t expect a 
specialist to be a general practitioner 
as well. I am thinking of the time 
Mr. Arcel tried to treat an ailing 
sports writer. Sports writers are dif- 
ferent from prizefighters. This one 
baffled Mr. Arcel. 
The sports writer, a gentleman 
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named Adams, had a fainting spell 
in a hotel lobby in Boston not long 
before Louis’ fight with a certain Al 
McCoy. Mr. Arcel happened to be 
passing through the lobby, with a bag 
and assistant. His heart was touched 
by Mr. Adams’ plight. Besides, he 
saw a brilliant chance to rehearse on 
a limp body before going into the 
fight that night. 

With your correspondent’s help, 
he got Mr. Adams up to his room. 
He opened his famous satchel and 
began to reach for the salts and the 
cobra juice. At this point your cor- 
respondent, knowing sports writers’ 
habits if nothing else, suggested that 
“we phone down to room service for 
a pint of rye.” Mr. Arcel was 


- shocked. 


“No, no!”’ he whispered hoarsely. 
“Do you want to kill him?” 

However, Mr. Adams, lying on 
the bed, had heard my remark. He 
opened one eye and said “Make it 
a quart!” The rye appeared. The 
patient recovered. Mr. Arcel left in 
disgust, taking his bag and his assist- 
ant with him. 

“This will set science back twenty 
years,” he muttered, as he left the 
room. “These people are not human.” 

Returning to his special field that 
night, however, Mr. Arcel was as 
good as ever. He did a brilliant 
patching-and-reviving job on McCoy, 
who bit the dust, as I recall, in the 
sixth round.. It goes to show how 
Joe Louis brought out the best in 
everybody. It goes to show how he 
will be missed in the world of 
science. 


Copyright, National ge cette 
(August 1, 1948) 
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Open forum by our teaders discusses article 
by white woman, ‘| Want To Marry A Negro’ 


Should a White Gil Mansy 
aNEGRO 


Comments By Our Readers 


I'd like to comment on the article 
“I Want to Marry a Negro.” 

I'm in agreement with the author's 
temarks concerning the beauty and 
physical appeal of the Negro men, 
women and children. The softness, 
the generosity of color and line, the 
expressiveness of movement and 
speech—these are qualities that have 
been a wonder and delight to me. I 
know too, and this is no stereotype, 
that the Negro people, like all those 
who live close to realities, often have 
adeep capacity for warmth and spon- 
taneity. 

These things I know. 
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However, my motivation for writ- 
ing is not to extoll those qualities in 
the Negro which have been more 
beautifully captured by the arts. I 
write to prick, however ineffectually, 
the prejudice of the “unprejudiced.” 
This is a special brand of prejudice, 
personalized to fit each man’s back- 
ground, inclinations and coloring. For 
all I know, each of us has a goodly 
amount of it stored under our skins— 
or maybe we carry it kangaroo-style. 
It doesn’t matter, because it seems to 
me we all have it. Even you, my 
deeply-hurt black brother, carry your 
share. Or should I say, especially you 
because you have more justification. 

They say beauty is skin deep. So 
are differences. I’ve seen no essential 
difference in the reactions to life ex- 
periences between Negro and white 
people. The same gamut of psycho- 
logical types is found in both races. 
I've known rigid, compulsive Ne- 
groes hungry for material success, 
and I’ve seen whites riddled by the 
same desire. I've known warm, lov- 
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ing people in both. I’ve noticed that 
my Negro friends and I and my white 
friends are all moving toward the 
same goal—happiness. We all wish 
to experience, to know something of 


the meaning of life as it touches each - 


one of us. We have the same dreams, 
fears, appetites . . . the same prej- 
udices (unfortunately we borrow 
each other's prejudices much more 
readily than each other’s dreams. Is 
there a Negro who doesn’t consider 
the “right” grade of hair, the “right” 
molding of features, the “right” 
coloring ?). 

I've learned that the Negro people 
have been captured in the net woven 
by our culture. The net has been 
woven fine through the ages and it 
now holds numberless little fish. Little 
black fish. Little white fish. Little 
rainbow-colored fish. And the re- 
markable fact is that the little fish, in- 
stead of studying the net to see how 
best to escape it or at least to make it 
more comfortable for themselves, 
study each other, fearfully—and yet 
with some curiosity. The hope lies in 
the curiosity. Because of it odd things 
happen. Sometimes, in spite of the 
obstacles, a little black fish and a little 
white fish become quite friendly. 
Sometimes they even love each other. 
A lot. It has even been rumored (but 
this is so in only a few instances), 
that in spite of the interference from 
all the other fish, both colored and 
“ uncolored, the two little fish have 
lived happily forever after. . . . 

But let there be an end to fish 
stories. 

All I want to say is that unlike my 
poetic sister who spoke of her wish to 
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marty a ‘Nubian son of the sun,” I’m 
not so sure that I could make so de- 
finitive a statement. What treasures 
would I miss by excluding the possi- 
bility of marrying a Japanese . . . or 
an Egyptian .. . or an Eskimo... 
or a Chinese . . . or an Indian . 
or a white man? 

It's bewildering. That’s what it is. 
Or wait... it has been bewilder- 
ing. For now I see a guide, and a 
plan. 

I know how I’m going to settle the 
problem for myself. I’m prepared to 
wait for Dr. Kinsey (yes, Dr. Kinsey) 
to complete his research. I'll wait, and _ 
I'll pore over his findings. I'll study 
them as I would the most pre- 
cious jewel. And then... I'm 
going to listen to my heart, and marty 
the man who suits me emotionally. 

Antonia Catania 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


As another white girl who prefers 
Negro men, I wish to congratulate 
the author of the frank article, ‘I 
Want to Marry a Negro.” My white 
friends seem to think there is some- 
thing wrong with my sanity and | 
am glad to learn that my “‘insanity” 
is not unique. 

Might I point out though, that 
these interracial friendships are often 
spoiled by the attitudes of some Ne- 
groes who seem to feel that any white 
girl who dates a Negro is cheap. 
Don’t they have any racial pride? 

Alice MecCarney 
Newark, N. J. 


Reading your August '48 issue of 
Necro Dicest, I was greatly im- 
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pressed by one of your articles, 
namely ‘I Want to Marry a Negro,” 
because very few people, even though 
they may cross the color line, would 
ever write such an article. 

I've been out with quite a few and 
I would ask them their opinion but 
never have I ever received such an 
answer as I haye read in your maga- 
zine. With some it is for excitement, 
for others it is love and still others 
just like to be glamor girls so as to 
have something to jive their girl 
friends about. 

However, there's only one thing 
in my mind. How would, or does, the 
average white woman's parents feel 
towards her when they have found 
that she has chosen a Negro instead 
of another white? 

Victor Joseph 
New York, N. Y. 


I do not want to marry a Negro 
nor do I want to marry a Caucasian. 
I just want to marry a man, and in 
order to do so, I must first fall in 
love with him. The color of his skin 
will have nothing to do with it, nor 
should it. If he were sky blue pink 
and we were in lové I would marry 
him, if he asked me to. I do not think 
that I would, as she, be inviting os- 
tracism or committing social suicide. 
The majority of my friends seem to 
be vastly different than this woman’s 
companions. It is true that I have 
some associates that would not ap- 
prove if I married a Negro; they are 
the whites that would also not 
approve giving a Negro a decent job 
if a white man were available. 

The feeling of marrying a Negro 
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to the fullest extent the brotherhood 
of man.” That is stupid but not sur- 
prising from a woman who just must 
marry Negro, yet not use her name 
for fear of embarrassing herself and 
her friends when she writes of it. 

I have felt the deepest emotion for 
two men, one Negro, the other white. 
But never did I enact to the fullest 
extent at this time anything but the 
joy and beauty of mutual happiness. 

The brotherhood of man is ac- 
complished and can only be made a 
reality when all men are given equal 
opportunities to enact to the fullest 
extent the word, Freedom. 

Mildred Schumann 
Detroit, Mich. 


“TI Want to Marry a Negro” is okay 
but would you print an article by a 
Negro woman entitled “I Love a 
White Man’? 

Mary Lee 
Kansas City, Mo. 


I am a faithful reader of the NE- 
GRO DIGEST and enjoy it very much. 
Your articles have strengthened my 
faith in the Negro. 

I am a white girl and am going 
with a colored fellow and we plan 
to marry as soon as he finishes col- 
lege. I am sure there is no need in 
telling you the abuse we both have 
taken because of our love for each 
other though it has made us stronger 


and more appreciative people. When 
we marry, we would like to look for- 
ward to living normal lives, but I am 
fully convinced that this cannot be 
had in the United States. 


in her own words are ‘the enacting 
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I would like to know if there is 
such prejudice against a Negro and 
white marriage in South America. If 
not, we can plan to make our home 
there—perhaps in Chile or Panama. 
We would rather have fewer luxuries 
and have our self-respect. 

Corinne Harley 
Newark, N. J. 


“A white woman tells why she pre- 
fers to take a Negro mate.” (Your 
introductory brief of the article in 
August 

If I were reading an Alabama or 
Georgia white newspaper daily, I 
would say excitedly, it be? . . 
Hooray! . . . Advancement . . . Un- 
derstanding!” But to see this sex- 
ually biased material in your progres- 
sive NEGRO Dicest, I wonder how 
it got in there . . . on page nine. 

After reading it I assure you no- 
body either colored or white, felt 
flattered by the fact that the white 
writer would only consider marrying 
a Negro husband. The thing that ir- 
ritated me was her personal reflex 
and attraction to the colored man. 
Of course it was the woman's priv- 
ilege to feel the way she wishes. It 
was purely a sexual, physical reac- 
tion, which is not solid or sincere 
when thinking of marriage. Always 
she mentioned his pigmentation, his 
height, his brawn, his tweeds, his 
heavy muscle that appeals to her. 

If she had at least superficially 
mentioned the wealth in science, 
literature, music, art, industry, that 
has been left for centuries to civiliza- 
tion from the brain of our colored 
brethren and-ancestors, in spite of re- 
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Striction, segregation, prejudice, | 
might trust her admiration and deci- 
sion. But she fails to honestly feel 
the rich mental heritage of the race. 
She is like a child who has been given 
candy for the first time and likes it. 
It is a novelty, it appeals only to his 
sense of taste. So in his inexperi- 
enced, infantile mind he decides that 
for the rest of his life he shall use 
candy as his only food. 

Is admiration of the male in life's 
accomplishments and love nothing 
more to her than a tall, magnificently- 
built Negro who comes into the room 
and lounges gracefully against a post 
some ten feet away from where she 
is sitting? Is the important thing to 
her that he is six feet five or six 
inches tall? Or that his arms hang 
easily from his powerful shoulders 
like two perfectly balanced pendants 
of a massive yoke? If his well-tail- 
ored suit, the same that entubes all 
men of our “civilized” Western cul- 
ture, hides beneath the insipid cut of 
the tweed, unmistakable lines of a 
fluid, superbly virile body ? 

Apparently these are her major 
requisites for a mate, the physical. 
That settled th@ decision in her mind 
that she must have a Negro husband. 
Even before the black Adonis of the 
post has had a chance to open his 
mouth, the two drooling, little South- 
ern belles become involved in subtle, 
tepid discussion, as to whether she 
could “go” for him’. . would mind 
having him for a chauffeur . . . would 
mind having him for a boy-friend! 

In spite of their extremes, I see 
similarity between her adjectives and 
description of the male, to the race 
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hater’s black bogey-man of the South, 
that rapes and steals. He’s physically 
powerful with strong dangling arms, 
and a little smart, so he must be 
watched carefully . . . for a pur- 
pose. 

Of course she has convinced us 
that her black prejudice has been 
definitely removed. Maybe so. 

It seems to me that this white 
woman who has set her ‘cap’ ex- 
clusively for a Negro husband is un- 
duly biased or maybe selfish, with a 
subconscious superiority that she 
would like, to feel over her colored 
husband. But not being a psychia- 
trist, who am I to judge her emo- 
tions. 

And now to Miss “White Wom- 
an” . .. may I advise that if you 
are seeking a dependable, intellectual, 
industrious, understanding mate in 


the colored group you are about to 
discover that he will be just as diffi- 


cult to “hook’’ as one with these 
qualifications in the white group. If 
it's just the sepia clothes horse with 
a fine brown frame you're after, there 
are many that can fill the bill. If it’s 
the former you want it will be doubly 
hard for you because you are white 
and have talked yourself into a men- 
tal stricture . . . you must marry a 
Negro husband. 

Your ‘‘sons of the sun” are not 
easily pleased and overcome with just 
your pale complexion, youth, pérson- 
ality, education, and the fact that you 
have many dates with men of your 
own race. These sons have daily 
contacts with too many colored girls 
who have all your requisites and 
maybe more. The advanced,’ intel- 
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lectual, prosperous colored man is 
educated and cultured. He is not in 
the least flattered or amazed by the 
presence and contact of white women, 
even if they offer to marry him. He is 
independent and efficient enough to 
be able to select his mate for more 
things than just contrasting color 
and physical beauty. 

Further, may I suggest that you 
drop your phobia on color, in spite of 
its momentary glamour, and the Ur- 
ban League reflexes? Marry the next 
male that has everything you require 
to make you happy in marriage, even 
if he happens to be that washed-out 
white shade. Please admit to yourself 
that there are just as many fine white, 
yellow or red men as there are black 
ones. Don’t make life harder for your- 
self by putting up racial barriers. 

I think I should know something 
about the situation. I am a white 
woman married to a colored man. 


‘ Our love is on a high plane. I have 


not married him merely because he 
has the body beautiful or because his 
skin is the color of ‘India ink, var- 
nish, maplewood, coal-lump or am- 
ber’ and mine is lily-white. Or be- 
cause of my sympathy to his ancestor’s 
servitude, oppressions and sorrows. Or 
because I wanted “‘to feel that the 
blood of my ancestors shall mingle 
with the rich red blood of African 
ancestors, and that the product of 
our union shall be a beautiful sm- 
provement upon both of us” (your 
quotes). This is sheer immature con- 
ceit, sexual curiosity and self-gratifi- 
cation. 

I married my colored husband be- 
cause he is a fine human being. I 
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knew we would share harmony, men- 
tality, complacency, trust and com- 
panionship between us. We are 
happy because I respect his colored 
race of people for the age-old men- 
tal, physical and artistic contributions 
they have left and are still giving to 
human society in: every important 
field. And yet I don’t condemn all 
the Caucasians because I know their 
weaknesses and retarded racial ad- 
vancements. Educational progress 
always seems slow and sometimes 
hopeless but persistency with dignity 
and placed confidence oftimes sets a 
sudden glowing flame from appar- 
ently dead embers that is astounding. 

In closing, may I enlighten you 
with the facts from the inside, as a 
contented wife of a colored husband. 
I have never had to feel penalties, 
difficulties, dangers . . . obloquy 
and ostracism . . . not even social 
suicide, such as your white society an- 
ticipates! These might be part of your 
own fears. On the contrary, since my 
marriage my social life has flourished 
and been doubly enriched within our 
social world of colored and white. 

A simplification would be for you 
not to attack such a questionable, 
shakey problem, but change your 
mind and marry someone in yeur 
white group and forget your ow 


act of daring and bravery. There is 
much work to be done interracially by 
sincere people. Time is too short and 
valuable than for one individual to 
spend it worrying about the personal 
bombshell he imagines he is throwing 
into unexplored territory. Your dec- 
laration is no news or particular honor 
to this old race. 

A. B. 
New York, N. Y. 

I want to commend you on your 
August issue of NEGRo DiGEstT. The 
article, “I Want to Marry a Negro,” 
was all right but being a colored girl 
and (pretty too) I think colored men 
are just as pretty as white men and 
this girl thinks she’s doing a big favor 
by marrying a Negro. She’s not the 
only white woman who ever loved 
a black man so why make such a big 
issue of it? 

I know a rich white boy who 
secretly married a colored girl and 
threatened suicide when his family 
found out and tried to disinherit him. 
The family keeps it a secret and lets 
them alone. 

I admire you for printing the story, 
The Flames of Time, to sort of even 
up the book. After all the colored 
women have feelings too. 

Lois Mayhew 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Jupce J. WatIEs WarING, in ruling 


that Negroes have the right to vote in 
South Carolina: “It is time for South Caro- 
lina to rejoin the Union. It is time to fail 
in step with the other states and to adopt 
the American way of conducting elec- 
tions.” 

HERMAN TALMADGE, new governor of 
Georgia: “Frankly, the people of Geor- 
gia do not have too much confidence in 
the Supreme Court. If we can’t have a 
lily-white primary, we want it as white as 
we can get it.” ‘ 

Ray SPRIGLE, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
reporter who passed as a Negro in the 
South to write a series of articles on ra- 
cial conditions there: “No Negro in the 
South—no matter who he is and no mat- 
ter how high his station—ever forgets 
that the white man always has the one 
final all-conclusive badge of superiority. 
The white man can kill him in his tracks, 
in cold blood, for fun or for no reason at 
all. And nothing will happen to the white 
man.” 

oO 

J. A. THIGPEN, representative in the 
Mississippi Legislature: himself or- 
dained segregation when he painted the 
Negro black, the Chinaman yellow, the 
Indian red and the white man white. God 
segregated the other creatures by color— 
the birds, the beasts, the snakes, the bugs 
and what have you. All the rest of the 
creatures of God obey God's segregation 
but man, supposedly the greatest of His 
creations, is today doing all in his power 
to mix up the races. Everyone knows that 
social intercourse will lead to sexual in- 
tercourse and that to a mongrel race.” 
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Davis LEE, Neégro publisher of the New- 
ark, N. J., Telegram: “No matter what a 
Negro wants to do, he can do it in the 
South. . . . No section of the country has 
made more progress in finding a workable 
solution to the Negro problem than the 
South.” 


WALTER WHITE, NAACP secretary: 
“We believe the position of the Negro 
and other minorities is steadily being bet- 
tered, although the pace is at times pain- 
fully slow. The millennium has not come, 
but it is my opinion that the outlook is 
hopeful.” 


Dr. SAMUEL GREEN, grand dragon of 
the Ku Klux Klan: “No law that will 
ever be made will make us accept Negroes 
as our equals and if it is tried, the grand- 
sons of the Klan members who routed the 
carpetbaggers in 1860 will do the same 
job over again.” 

I. F. STONE, columnist in the New York 
Star: ‘The circumstances which turn 10,- 
000,000 fellow Americans into ‘niggers’ 
are a source of profit and should be a 
cause of shame to every white man. There 
is not one of us who does not in some 
way benefit from the cheap labor made 
available by the second-class character of 
black citizenship.” 

DorotHy THOMPSON, newspaper col- 
umnist: ‘Discrimination isn’t confined to 
any group. If gentiles discriminate against 
Jews, so do Jews against gentiles; and so 
do Negroes against whites. Jewish-Zion- 
ists vilify non-Zionists; anti-Semitism 
flourishes among the colored.” 
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PRO & CON | 
in Quotation Marks 


HOW JIM CROW 


Here’s the real inside story 
of how a coach broke down 
the pro league ban on Negroes 


Got The Gridiron Boot 


By Hy Turkin 


ITH the host of Negro talent 

spread around both profes- 

sional football leagues this 
year, it can be said that Jim Crow 
has finally been knocked for a goal. 
But it wasn’t easy. Here for the 
first time is the inside story of how 
the racial barrier was smashed for 
good . . . and the hero is a “Brown” 
man who is a white man. . 

He is Paul Brown, coach of the 
world champion Cleveland Browns, 
who brought the Negro back to pro 
football for good. Brown is a canny 
coach, deft diplomat and rabid foe of 
racial discrimination. It took all these 
qualities to crack the color line. 

Not that Negroes are new to the 


HY TURKIN is a sports reporter of the 
New York Daily News. 
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play-for-pay pigskin pastime. A gen- 
eration ago, there were grid goliaths 
like Paul Robeson, Fritz Pollard and 
Duke Slater in pro ranks. In the 
early °30s, the Chicago Cardinals 
signed Joe Lillard, and the University 
of Oregon star had two good years 
before he was quietly dropped. The 
sport had suddenly decided to become 
“lily white.’”. Why? There are sev- 
eral reasons generally offered . .. 
none of them good . . . but the fact 
remains that the moleskin magnates 
then entered a disgusting ‘“‘gentle- 
men’s agreement”’ that lasted a dozen 
years. 

Sacrificed on the altar of Jim Crow 
in that 12-year span were such fabu- 
lous football phenomena as Cornell's 
Brud Holland, Iowa’s Ossie Sim 
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mons, Northwestern’s Bernie Jeffer- 
son, Syracuse’s Sidat Singh and many 
others. Then came the World War 
and a football war and the rewarding 
courage of Paul Brown, a little guy 
with a big heart. 

While Brown was coaching the 
grid gobs at Great Lakes in wartime, 
the All-American Football Confer- 
ence was formed to challenge the 
monopoly of the entrenched National 
Football League. One of the AA 
franchises went to Miami, where the 
club owners were verbally assured 
Negro players would be barred from 
the league. 

Cleveland owner Mickey McBride, 
who has a tremendous success com- 
plex meanwhile was scouting around 
for the best coach possible. A lucra- 
tive contract lured Brown, and Mc- 
Bride was so happy about it that he 
nicknamed the team in honor of its 
coach, 

One of the first players Brown 
signed was Bill Willis, husky Negro 
guard who had played All-American 
caliber ball for him at Ohio State 
University. Miami interests set up a 
howl. Brown knew they wouldn't 
understand his language if he told 
them how he really felt about it, so 
instead he soft-soaped them perfectly. 
Willis is a Cleveland boy, he pointed 
out, and Clevelanders were insisting 
the Negro star get a chance. Can't 
buck the gate, you know. ‘‘He’s prob- 
ably not even good enough to make 
the team,” Paul added (with fingers 
crossed), “so I'll probably have to 
cut him from the squad in a few 


weeks anyhow.’”’ A promise to keep - 


Willis out of the scheduled game in 
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Miami clinched the argument. 

A few weeks later, Miami hit the 
ceiling again when the Browns signed 
Marion Motley, powerful fullback 
who had starred in Great Lakes’ 
great upset of Notre Dame’s national 
champions of 1944. This time Brown 
shrugged them off with “Motley just 
walked into our training camp and 
asked for a chance. After what he did 
for me at Great Lakes, I had to give 
him a trial. Anyway, I need some 
one to room with Willis. Just re- 
member that both Negro players may 
yet fail to make the team.” 

But poker-faced Paul Brown was 
the least-surprised man in America 
that following winter when the only 
two Negroes in pro football BOTH 
made the all-league honor team. The 
clean and effective play of Willis 
(called the “picture-book guard’’) 
and Motley (dubbed the ‘Negro Na- 
gurski’) made rival clubs see the 
light. By 1947, the following season, 
Miami faded out of the league. 
Other clubs jumped on democracy’s 
deck, and eight more Negro players 
were signed by the pros. 

AA newcomers in 1947 were 
Buddy Young, New York Yankee 
back; Horace Gillom, Brown end; 
Elmore Harris, Brooklyn Dodger’ 
back ; Bill Bass, Chicago Rocket back; 
and center John Brown, end Ezzrett 
Anderson and back Bert Piggott of 
the Los Angeles Dons. The Los An- 
geles Rams of the rival NFL signed 
back Kenny Washington. That made 
10 Negroes in pro football last year. 

This year Jim Crow was just about 
annihilated. The New York Giants 
and Detroit Lions of the NFL both 
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signed Negro players for the first 
time in their history—Emlen Tunnell, 
Iowa halfback, with the Giants, and 
Bob Mann, Michigan end, with the 
Lions. The Yankees signed Tom 
Casey, halfback from Hampton In- 
stitute, and the former Navy hospital 
corpsman smashed four records in 
his pro debut, including a 94-yard 
punt return for a touchdown. Other 
aces added in '48 include Len Ford, 
Michigan end, by the Los Angeles 
Dons; Morrison Warren, Arizona 
State fullback, by the Dodgers, and 
Lynwood Sexton, most valuable player 
of Wichita U.’s Missouri Valley Con- 
ference champions, by the Dons. 
Evidently interracial play is a hit 
with the fans . . . which means it is 
also okay for the gate-conscious club- 
owners. But how are the players tak- 


ing it? How about the oft-repeated 
warnings that Southern players would 
balk at mixing with Negroes? The 
answer can best be gleaned from these 
two experiences: 

(1) When Bruiser Kinard—from 
Mississippi, suh!—played tackle for 


the Fleet City Bluejackets in 45, he 
had to run interference for Buddy 
Young, who later was his Yankee 
teammate. In the Service champion- 
ship game, All-American Kinard 
stood up in the line just before the 
first scrimmage and told the opposi- 
tion in a determined drawl, “‘Listen, 
fellas, theah’s a little colored boy in 
mah backfield, see? And Ah don't 
want anythin’ to happen to him to- 
day, see?” Needless to say, they 
never piled up on Young all after- 
noon. 

(2) When Young first signed with 
the Yanks, many predicted thé club's 
veteran offensive ace would quit . . . 
because Spec Sanders is Oklahoma 
born and Texas bred, suh! But after 
a week of intermingling at preseason 
practice, Sanders strode up to coach 
Ray Flaherty and earnestly asked, 
“Please, sir, could you put Young in 
the same backfield combination with 
me?" Flaherty did—and they turned 
out to be just about the best one-two 
backfield punch in the league. 
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MISSIONARY in Afzica was seeking to translate the 
gospel of John into Sango. He couldn’t find a word in 
Sango to express “believe.” 

He took his problem to a native Christian. The dark man 
thought a few minutes and then suggested. “Doesn't it mean to 
‘hear in my heart’ ?” 

Sunday School World 


* * * 


MONG the Ouled Nails, a tribe in northwest Africa, the 
girls are not eligible for marriage until they have earned 
a considerable dowty. So between thirteen and eighteen years 
of age, they serve as entertainers in the native cafés of Algiers, 
Tripoli and other Mediterranean ports. As the dowry grows, 
they display it in the form of gold coins worn as ornaments, 
totally disregarding the danger of robbery. 
. Freling Foster, Colliers 
« 
UMDRUM JOBS in civil life made no appeal whatever 
to R. P. Wedd of Rhodesia, on being demobilized from 
the army recently. He cast about for something to do that had 
an element of excitement more in keeping with his temperament 
after his war experiences. : 

He concluded that affording much-needed protection to farms 
widely scattered over the veld offered a promising opportunity. 
So he set about organizing native tribesmen into self-contained 
mobile commando units capable of handling any emergency that 
presented itself—fighting bush fires or routing troops of raiding 
baboons that cause great loss to agriculturists. 

Wedd’s headquarters are strategically situated so that any seat 
of trouble in his area of operations can be reached quickly at 
short notice. To combat bush fires he stations a native watch- 
man on top of a hill. The man blows a bugle and fires a Verey 
light as a signal for Wedd’s team to speed to the scene in a three- 
ton truck. In the event of a raid on truck farms and gardens by 
baboons, which appear in the region at times in alarming num- 
bers, his commandoes rush to the attack chanting the war cries 
of their ancestors. ; 


New York Times 
* * 


HE PRACTICE of some African tribes of beating the ground 
with sticks and giving vent to blood-curdling noises is, says 
an authority, a primitive form of self-expression. This will be a 


comfort to golfers. 
Punch 
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A liberal fooks at his own conscience and finds 
a substantial stockpile of Jim Crow 


Can White Liberals 
Squelch Their Own Racial Bias? 


By Milton Mayer 


66 E JUST isn’t my kind of—.” 

I checked myself, because 

I'm what is known as a 
liberal. So I didn’t finish by saying, 
“—nigger.”” As a matter of fact, I 
didn’t finish at all. I was talking to 
myself at the time, so there was no- 
body to wonder why I didn’t finish. 
Nobody but me. 

He wasn’t my kind of—. 

What was my kind? 

Bayard Rustin of the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation was my kind. Faith 
Jones of Hampton Institute was my 
kind. Howard Thurman of the Fel- 
lowship Church in San Francisco was 
my kind, and Erna Harris of the 
American Friends Service Committee 
in Pasadena, and Cleo Blackburn of 
Flanner House in Indianapolis, and 
Allison Davis of the University of 
Chicago, and Horace Cayton of the 
Parkway Community House, and 
Marian Anderson. These were my 
kind of—. 


MILTON MAYER is assistant professor 
at the University of Chicago connected 
' with the Great Books project. He con- 
tributes frequently to leading magazines 
including Life and Saturday Evening Post. 
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“the montage was 


Of what? 

I saw them all in a montage, and 
almost—al most 
white. My kind had thin lips and 
aquiline noses and decent (neither 
shabby nor flashy) clothes. They 
had modulated voices, without much 
Southern accent. They had been to 
school, to college. They shared my 
white liberal point of view on social 
issues. They were literate, even lit- 
erary. They were clever, well-man- : 
nered, personable. They were the 
kind of—of people—that I liked to 
have at my house, to show off tc my 
white friends, to wse to demonstrate 
my liberalism, to display with the 
unspoken insult, ‘Look at them— 
they're just like us. They're black, 
but they're 

Could these things be? Could it 
be that the white liberal had a very 
substantial stockpile of Jim Crow in 
him? Could it be that his consum- 
ing concern for The Welfare of the 
Negro was in part his proof to him- 
self that he was a liberal, that he 
wasn’t a bigot? 

I wondered, and, being a Jew, | 
wondered in personal terms. The 
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Jew knows what it is to be “my kind 
of Jew’’ to the Gentile ; to be accepted 
with mystifying fervor into liberal 
Gentile company. And he knows if 
he’s a well-mannered, well-modu- 
lated, well-dressed Jew that in the 
Jewish Harlem, on the East Side or 
the West Side or Cheapside, there is 
the Jew with the curls and the kafkan 
and the smell and the rags who isn’t 
the Gentile’s kind of Jew. The Jew 
that Hitler saw in Vienna in 1921, 
and of whom Hitler said to himself, 
according to Mein Kampf, “So this, 
too, is a Jew.” 

The Jew knows how well he would 
be accepted if he walked in the Rabbi 
Jesus’ footsteps, wearing the Rabbi's 
rags. The Jew knows what my kind 
of Roman thought of the Rabbi Jesus, 
in contrast with what my kind of 
Roman thought of the Sadducees. 
The Jew knows. 

Down in Cahaba, Alabama, there 
lived, until he died, Samson Light- 
ning. I called him my friend, and 
did so very pretentiously, Samson 
was ex-slave, blind, humble, 
Uncle-Tomish all the way up to the 
top of what we white folks call his 
gtizzled poll. He was my kind, of— 
of what ?—too. He was my kind of 
slave. Everybody loved Samson, and 
everybody brought him a chaw of 
spittin’ tobacco. Samson was a good 
nigger. He knew his place. He, too, 
vastly different from Bayard Rustin 

“or Cleo Blackburn, was my kind of—. 

But what of the man who elbowed 
his way in beside me at the movie the 
other night? He was fat, thick-lipped, 
pig-nosed, dirty, smelly, unkempt, ill- 
mannered, illiterate (I'm sure), and 
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—black. He was as different from 
Howard Thurman and Allison Davis 
as I am. He was the man of whom 
I said, to myself, “He just isn’t my 
kind of—.” 

He, not Bayard or Cleo or the rest, 
is the Negro. The pushcart peddler, 
plucking at the passing sleeve, is the 
Jew. The least of them, the least of 
them, whatsoever I do to the least of 
them, 1 do to the Rabbi Jesus. This 
black man, sporting his stuff at Mag- 
nin’s fancy store in Los Angeles, vul- 
gar, over-dressed, over-jeweled, os- 
tentatious, objectionable, buying his 
floozy the flashiest pair of maribu- 
and-rhinestone-studded mules you 
ever saw in your life—this is the 
Negro. This, more than my well- 
groomed, well-educated friends ever 
will be, is my brother. Unless I can 
forget that he is a Negro, and re- 
member that he is what I am, I shall 
continue to be the carrier of Jim 
Crowism. 

Nobody will know it. I will be- 
long to all the right committees, and 
holler out for all the right causes, 
and wine arid dine the Marian Ander- 
sons, and prove, ever more loudly, 
that I am a liberal. But J will know 
it. I will know it until I no longer 
know that he is a Negro. Not before. 

And he will continue to be a Ne- 
gro, this black man, not until 4e has 
changed, or until 7 have changed, 
but until we have both er And 
how will we change? ° 

By our own efforts? Only, I ‘thialy 
in part. When things go wrong, as 
they must for a Jew, or indeed, in this 
life, for any man; when I am ex- 
cluded, as I am, or think I am (it 
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doesn’t matter which) for being a 
Jew, or for being this, that, or the 
other thing; when I am misunder- 
stood or misrepresented or mistreated, 
or just unlucky; when, in a word, my 
amour-propre, my self-love, has been 
torn from me, how shall I recover it? 
By saying, first, that I am better off, 
and then that I am just plain better, 
than somebody else. If Onwentsia 
Club won't take me because I’m a 
Jew, I can get eyen with Onwentsia 
by joining Lake Shore, where we 
Jews don’t take Negroes. 

My own effort is not enough. As 
long as I can point to a bad man and 
say, ‘Bad nigger’ instead of “‘bad 
man,” I shall be tempted to do so, in 
order to demonstrate my superiority 
in two ways: first, I'm good, and 
second, I’m white. Maybe I’m not 
good; I’m still white. When my Old 
Man was learning to drive our Mitch- 
ell and another driver got in his way, 
he would mutter, as every driver has 
an inalienable right to do, “Damned 
fool.” But if the other driver was a 
woman, he would mutter, ‘Damned 
fool woman.” Pa was a terrible 
driver, but at least he wasn’t a woman. 

As long as I find myself saying or 
thinking, interesting Negro,’” or 
“Do you remember that colored wo- 
man we met at So-and-So’s?” or, 
“Negroes are as good as we are,” I 
am, in spite of my protestations (in- 
_ward or outward) a part of the Jim 
Crow system. 

It’s incredible that anything more 

“than God's grace is needed to make 
us love our brother, but even so aided, 
our senses will insist upon distin- 
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guishing categorical differences such 
as skin color. And as soon as we do 
that, grace itself has to struggle 
against Jim Crowism. I may love 
Negroes in my heart, but as long as 
I love them as Negroes, know them 
as Negroes, see them as Negroes, I 
am still Jim Crow; I am just as fatu- 
ous, though better intentioned, as if 
I hated Negroes in my heart. 

The great Dr. Alice Hamilton once 
amazed the polite world by saying 
that miscegenation was the answer 
and the only answer. There is a sense 
in which the red-herring question, 
“Would you want your sister to marry 
a Negro?” is real; too real to be satis- 
fied by gags like; “She has,’’ or, 
“T'll have to wait until he asks her.” 
I was asked that question, not long 
ago, in the course of a speech against 
Jim Crowism in the Jim Crow town 
I was about to 
reply with the gag, when I stopped, 
and I heard my better nature hum- 
ming softly, “It’s me, it’s me, O Lord, 
standing in the need of prayer.” The 
issue is not equality; categorical dis- 
tinctions always nullify equality. The 
issue is indistinguishability. When 
I want my sister to marry a Negro, 
and when a Negro is willing to marty 
her, and when they marry, and when 
none of us is white or black any more, 
then I will never again thank (and, in 
so thanking, blaspheme) God in my 
heart that I am a white man. Then, 
and only then, when I no longer 
know I am white and that my black 
brother is black—then’ I will be free 
of Jim Crow. 
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This heart-rending chronicle uf a Southern 
Negro in a big Northern city has been hailed 
as the finest writing about the Negro 

in the past decade 


the 
hickman 
Story 


By John Bartlow Martin 


Condensed from Harper's 
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HE OLDEST SON of the Hick- 

man family, Willis, twenty years 

old, went to the barber shop 
after work and got home about 8:15, 
and then they all were home who were 
coming home that night, the seven 
children and the parents. Another 
son was working. 

The father, James Hickman, a 
cleancut Negro of thirty-nine, serious 
of mien and small but tightly-knit of 
body, was getting ready to go to his 
night job. He “had bad feet’’ and 
he sent Willis to the floor below to 
get a bucket of water to bathe them. _ 
(The Hickmans had no running water 
in their attic room atop the tene- 
ment.) About nine o'clock, Hick- 
man left for the steel mill. He was 
the head of this family. 

Willis, and Charles, who was nine- 
teen, and their mother helped the 
younger children with their lessons. 
The three in school—Leslie, four- 
teen, Elzena, nine, and Sylvester, 
seven—were really studying, and Vel- 
vena was playing at studying, though 
she was only four. After a half hour 
Mrs. Hickman, a thin quiet woman,- 
went to bed. Soon the four younger 
children crawled in with her. Willis 
and Charles got into the other bed, 
first turning off the kerosene heater, 
cookstove, and lamp. They all fell 
asleep. It was then about 10:00 P.M. 
on January 16, 1947. 

An hour and a half later Mrs. 
Hickman was wakened by fire. “I 
heard the paper popping” in the 
ceiling. She ran to the door to the 
only stairway and “'the fire and smoke 
hit me, fire came right to me, in the 
face,” and she slammed the door and 
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went to get the children up. Charles 
leaped through the fiery doorway 
naked and escaped down ‘the stairs. 
Mrs. Hickman was about to collapse. 
Willis wakened; “Fire was over my 
head, in the door, I threw the cover 
back, and burned my hand.” He 
rolled out of bed, crawled beneath 
the smoke to the front window, 
kicked it out, started out, hesitated, 
looked back. 

7 Dimly through the smoke and 
flame he saw his mother huddled in 
the corner near her four smallest 
children. The flames were upon them. 
He pulled her to the window. It was 
three floors straight down the bare 
face of the old brick tenement to 
the street. He straddled the sill and 


hung her outside and told her to kick 
out the window glass on the third 


floor below. She was too short, so 
Willis climbed out and, hanging by 
one hand, lowered her down. She 
scrambled to the second-floor win- 
dow. He grabbed the third-floor 
window frame but it gave way and 
he fell to the ground, breaking his 
collar bone and leaving her dangling. 
A man below yelled to her to let go, 
and she did, and he caught her, Later 
a fire chief said, ‘I cannot understand 
how she escaped... it was a 
miracle,’ and the coroner said, ‘“The 
Lord was with her.’ But her four 
children were dead. 

The night was cold, snow lay by 
on the ground, but a great crowd 
gathered, this was a slum fire. Other 
tenants of the building streamed out, 
maybe forty of them. Neighbors took 
Mrs. Hickman and Willis to the hos- 
pital. The fire chief recalled, ‘It was 
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a holocaust, it was one mass of fire 
rolling across that roof.’ But the 
firemen put it out in five minutes, 
Soon the street in the slum was de- 
serted again. 

Hours later, about 7:30 in the 
morning, gray daylight, a man alone 
came walking up the street, James 
Hickman, the father. He had been 
told at work that he “‘had trouble in 
my home.” Out in front of the tene- 
ment a man was tinkering with an 
automobile, he had the hood up, and 
another man was pouring water over 
the steps of the building. 

Hickman started up stairs; “ 

a policeman hailed me and asked 
where I was going. I said I was going 
upstairs where I live. "You can’t go 
up there,’ he said. ‘Man, you tell me 
I can't go up there, what's the 
trouble? I am James Hickman, I live 
there.’ 

The policeman asked cautiously 
what floor he lived on. “I said the 
fourth and he said, ‘Ah, you can't go 
up there, we had a big fire.’ I asked 
him where were my children, he said 
he didn’t know.” 

Another tenant had appeared. “He 
said, ‘Mr. Hickman, I hate to tell you 
this, four of your children is burnt 
to death.’ And I weakened down to 
the ground.” They carried him into 
the basement. Presently, Hickman 
recalls, ‘‘my mind referred back.” 

He remembered that his landlord. 
David Coleman, had threatened to 
burn down the building if the tenants 
didn’t clear out. A neighbor recalls, 
“Mr. Hickman was walking back and 
forth. He said nothing. There wer 
tears in his eyes. Mr. Hickman looked 
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pretty bad, like he was losing his 
mind. After about one half-hour, 
some officers helped Mr. Hickman 
away. 

Our story is about James Hick- 
man, a Negro. It is about his land- 
lord, David Coleman, likewise a 
Negro, and their combat. It is also 
about slums and housing and race dis- 
crimination, the plight of the Negroes 
in the northern ghettos, the segrega- 
tion that keeps them there and gen- 
erates explosions, explosions like this 
fire and what came after it. 

James Hickman, a man of rich 
brown color, was born: February 19, 
1907, “in the country’’ near Louis- 
ville, Mississippi. His mother and 
father were sharecroppers raising 
cotton and corn. They lived in a four- 
room shack. He was the youngest of 
four children; one was killed, the 
others left. At ten he went to work 
in the fields. At twelve he experi- 
enced a religious conversion. Forever 
after he was deeply religious. His 
mother and father separated when he 
was fourteen and he quit school. At 
sixteen he married a neighbor girl, 


Annie Davis. They lived with his. 


mother and took care of her; she had 
tuberculosis. (She died in 1926 and 
for half a year Hickman grieved.) 
Their first child was born August 2, 
1924. They named her Arlene, and 
Hickman made a vow to God: “I was 
the head of this family and had to 
make a support for them. I was a 
guardian to see for them as long as 
the days I should live on the land.” 
He was then seventeen. 

They moved to Fern . Spring, 
“sharecropping cotton and corn, and 
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vegetables for ourselves,” his - wife 
remembers. ‘We started farming at 
sun-up and stopped at sun-down. We | 
were in the hilly part of Mississippi. 
I chopped cotton myself. . . .” They 
moved often, making a crop and giv-. 
ing birth to a child, then moving on, 
trying to better their lot. Some own- 
ers were fair, some were not. “We 
never could own the land.” They 
moved to the Delta, land of milk and 
honey. They farmed the Delta seven- 
teen years. One year, 1942, they made 
$935, their greatest earnings in the 
South. Before the war they often 
made only $100, one year $28, some 
years nothing at all. When they had 
a bad year ‘‘the bossmen . . . claimed 


. that the cotton prices had failed.” 


“When we got paid, Smith and 
Wiggins took their money first for 
food, clothes, fertilizer.” Hickman 
says, “The landlord furnished every- 
thing. But you pays for it. And he 
don’t work.” 

After the children were eight or 
nine, they rarely attended school more 
than four or five months a year, some- 
times only one; for if the parents 
didn’t send them to the fields, Hick- 
man recalls, ‘the landlord’d be a- 
gtumblin’. He'd say, get ’em busy, 
your grass is growin’, this, that, or 
else he'd put a bunch in the fields 
and it'd come out of your pay in the 
fall. Work is all they look for you to 
do. They don’t look for no school. 
The plow and hoe and such’ll keep 
knowledge out of a person’s head.” 
Mrs. Hickman says, “We was very 
anxious to get up North where they 
had the opportunity to go to school 
and all these privileges,” meaning by 
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“privileges” freedom for a_ black 
person. 

Nine children were born and the 
Hickmans reared them all, an achieve- 
ment for Negroes in the South. One, 
Corene, was born blind and never 
talked, the only one afflicted. Hick- 
man said, ‘We couldn't help her but 
I loved her just like I loved the rest 
of them.’”’ Hickman was stern with 
his children but he loved them with a 
surpassing love. 

Upon the birth of each he had re- 
peated his vow to God to protect 
them and set them free. He wanted 
to take them North. He felt they 
were destined for great things. The 
ones born first disappointed him. 
“The oldest one was taken in the 
Army. The next one was kicked out 
of school. The daughter married. I 


said all right. These youngest chil- 
dren—] had told them all one night— 
‘It seems like I can see a future for 


you.’ I see in those four children 
that- they possibly would be great 
men and great women some day... . 
I had a vision and the spirit said they 
would be great. . . .” 

The Navy ordered Hickman to re- 
port for induction April 12, 1944, 
but the day before, men of his age 
were exempted “until further notice.” 
He didn’t. know what to do, but the 
North had been tugging at him for 
a long time, so he went up there, 
worked ten months in a shipyard, 
went back South, then in the spring 
of 1945 went alone to Chicago, in- 
tending to find a job and a home and 
to bring his family North to stay. 

How did Chicago look to this 
countryman? He'd visited Southern 
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cities but Chicago was different. 
Bigger, of course, but more than that. 
“Here, it was quite different when 
I'd see peoples riding in the cars to- 
gether, buses—in the banks and post 
office colored would be working,” 
he said recently in his slow, deep, de- 
liberate voice. 

His oldest daughter, who had 
married, was living in Chicago and 
Hickman stayed with her. ‘A gent- 
man picking up labor carried us over 
to a place to work”’ ; Hickman thought 
it was the factory where his son-in- 
law worked but it was the stockyards, 
and he left. He got a job at Wiscon- 
sin Steel, far out at the Indiana line. 
He worked ‘‘on the crib,” guiding the 


- hot steel as it came off the hotbed. 


He was paid about $1.25 an hour, an 
awful lot to him. Better still, “I 
could see what I was gettin’. On the 
farm I'd be charged for a lot of 
things, I couldn’t see what it was 
for. In the factory work it come to 
my hand.” 

But soon the pleasures of earning 
good money and riding white men’s 
buses palled. ‘I would see so many 
old raggedy buildings, I'd say my 
goodness, I see so many nice build- 
ings and then others just propped, 
folks livin’ in just to have some place 
to live.” He was hunting a place for 
his family. Finding one proved diff- 
cult. Hickman was bucking what may 
be the nation’s worst housing prob- 
lem. 

Chicago's Black Belt is a narrow 
strip of land seven miles long anda 
mile and a half wide on the South 
Side, in spots almost—but not 
quite—touching the gilded lakefront. 
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_ This is America’s second biggest 


Negro city. Here, and in several 
scattered communities, dwell almost 
400,000 Negroes, a tenth of Chica 
go's population. 

When, a housing project of 1,658 
units was opened in 1941, more than 
19,000 people applied to live in it. 
Since then about 100,000 more Ne- 
groes, drawn by the war boom and 
Northern freedom, have come to live 
in Chicago. 

Why do they all crowd into this 
one area? Poverty? Yes, to a certain 
extent; but well-to-do Negroes live 
here too. The law? No, our laws 
imply the opposite, freedom. Ethno- 
logical attraction, then, which draws 
any immigrant group together? 
Again, yes, to a certain extent. Ah, 
but here we can see the truth: ‘the 
European immigrants, as their earn- 
ings and adaptation increased, 
scattered throughout the city, disap- 


_ pearing into the general population. 


“Disappearing’—how can a_ black 
man disappear? He is not wanted. 
He is condemned to inhabit the areas 
that nobody else wants. 

Around the Negroes we have 
welded an iron ring of restrictive 
covenants and less formalized segre- 
gation enforced by violence. Thus 
trapped they turn upon one another. 
In this artificially restricted market, 
people of means bid high for hovels; 
rentals skyrocket; landlords gouge. 
Some of the landlords are white, some 
are black, all profit by the race-hate 
that makes their hovels desired. The 
Black Belt landlords squeeze tighter 
and tighter, and sometimes an erup- 
tion occurs, as in the Hickman case. 
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James Hickman got off the night 
shift at the steel mill at 7:00 A.M. 
“IT would leave the job and just ride, 
hunting for a place for my folks,” till 
dark, rest a few hours, then go back 
to work. “Ride and ride, walk and 
walk. I'd knock on a door and ask. 
Workin’ and lookin’.”” Ignorant of 
Chicago, he often got into strange — 
neighborhoods. “Sometimes I'd get 
to where they wasn’t nothin’ but 
white folks, I'd be the only colored 
man walkin’ down the street. I'd see 
houses and I didn’t know who was 
living there till I'd knock on the door 
and they'd say white folks only. 
They'd tell me which hundred block 
was for colored. I'd catch the car 
and go back and get off there.” 

Did he experience any unpleasant- 
ness? “My race talked more rougher 
than the other race. I was born in a 
country where there’s nothin’ but 
white folks and I knowed how to 
talk and carry myself and they treated 
me mighty fine.” 

He found plenty of empty flats. 
“But they didn’t want nobody with 
children.” Even a public housing 
project refused him because he had so 
many children: Real estate offices 
took his money and produced noth- 
ing. Their usual fee was between $1 
and $5 ‘‘to enlist,” plus .a month's 
rent if they found you a place. One 
landlord wanted to rent a four-room 
flat for $45 a month and sell the fur- 
niture for $1,200. Another asked “‘a 
thousand dollars down and $55 for ~ 
twenty-five years, I didn’t have that 
kind of money.’’ But he had saved 
$260 since coming to Chicago and he 


‘was willing to pay up to $100 a 
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month rent. 

After six months, a barber offered 
to rent him a room in his own home. 
Hickman paid him a month's rent, 
$30, and sent train fare to his wife. 
She arrived with all the children on 
January 10, 1946, and Hickman met 
them at the station and took them out 
‘to their daughter’s flat. Next day 
their furniture arrived from Missis- 
sippi, all their belongings, ‘‘meat and 
lard and everything but bread.” 

But the barber said the room wasn’t 
ready yet. They put their furniture 
in their daughter's basement. Time 
passed. The Hickmans began looking 
for another place. A ‘‘real estate 
lady’’ found them one and they gave 
her $25 and paid the landlady $25 
but the landlady returned their 
money ; they couldn't have the apart- 
ment. They resumed their search, 
streetcars, pavements, want ads, real- 
tors, all spring long. In June the 
barber called: they could have the 
room. They hired a truck for $18 and 
took their belongings to the barber's 
home. The barber's wife met them. 
She said they couldn’t move in; ‘she 
was the boss.” They went away. 
They put the furniture in a ware- 
house. And started all over again, 
looking. 

Hickman’s daughter's landlord said 
there were too many of them, they'd 
have to get out. scattered,” he 
recalls. On August 19, their daughter 
heard about a five-room basement 
flat where children were acceptable. 
Immediately Mr. and Mrs. Hickman 
caught a streetcar to the real estate 
office, paid $5 a room “for listing’’— 


$23 cash and $2 owed—received the 
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landlord's address, 2720 Prairie, and 
hurried there by taxi. It proved to be 
a stone relic of Gold Coast splendor, 
drawing rooms and even _butler’s 
pantries now rented out as “‘apart- 
ments.’ Far at the back, in a recess 
dark even at noonday, lived the man 
the Hickmans had come to see, David 
Coleman. He only rented a room 
here, this was not his building. He 
took them outdoors to talk things 
over. They sat down in his half- 
brother’s two-tone Buick taxicab 
parked in the glass-strewn street in 
front of the mansion’s big iron gates. 

Coleman was a very black man, 
twenty-five years old, about five-feet 
ten, solidly built. He asked $200 
rent in advance. Hickman said he 
couldn’t pay so much. Coleman asked 
if he could pay $150. “Then he 
stopped, he looked at me, he said you 
look like I see you somewhere Hick- 
man.’ They had lived only about 
three miles apart in the Delta. Cole- 
man said. ‘Well now. Maybe we can 
get together. You can give me $100, 
can’t you?” Hickman said he could 
but he wanted to see the apartment 
first. The three of them caught 4 
streetcar. 

Now David Coleman had _ been 
born January 12, 1922, at a flagstop 
on the railroad in the Mississippi 
Delta. He was the last of eleven 
children; all but three of them died 
in infancy. “They just died,” his 
mother says. ‘I don’t know what of.” 
He went to the fields full-time a 
twelve; later got a job driving 4 
truck; married and had a child; and 
in 1943, lured by tales of freedom 
and high wartime wages, drove with 
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his family to Chicago. They got along 
fine. The mother says, “We had a 
good job and a place to live. Nobody 
can do better.” 

They came earlier than the Hick- 
; mans, before the housing screws were 
1 tightened quite so much, and they had 
fewer children. Coleman's wife died 


in bearing his second child. He 
married again; learned arc welding 
: and once earned $2.10 an hour; liked 
. to think of himself as a business man 
b and tried to dress like one. 

n In July 1946, he met a woman with 
; a building to sell. He borrowed 
1 money and leased the building and 
t later he bought it ‘‘on contract” for 
0 | $8,000, paying $300 down, the rest 
© — monthly. He had a lot of trouble 
2H over this deal, as we shall see; in- 
1¢ | deed, it led to his death. 


mM The building is on the West Side 
k- in an area once called Little Italy but 
ut f now almost solidly Negro except for 


le- | afew Mexicans. The best buildings 
an — are the churches and the factories. 
0, § The buildings where people live are 
Id high brick tenements, patched-up 
“nt wooden tenements, sheds. In between 
a are vast wastelands, desolate open 
areas where buildings have collapsed 
en or been torn down, the excavations 
‘op § partly filled with rubble. 

pl Broad Roosevelt Road, busy with 
en § traffic, cuts the section cleanly. A half 


ied block south is Washburne Street, our 
his scene. It is a quiet street. A man is 


sitting idly on the iron railing in 
front of a house, tossing a pair of dice 
into the air and catching them, and a 
woman is sweeping the sidewalk with 
a broom, and now and then a- child 
skates past, and that is all. The door- 
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ways of many houses are open, open 
onto a black void, the doors may be 
open or they may have vanished, and 
the houses look abandoned; but a 


woman is leaning on the railing, a ~ 


hint of humanity packed inside. At 
the streetcorners are a Jewish delica- 
tessen, a drugstore selling “Dream 
Books,” the Temptation Cleaners, the 
iron structure of the El. 

In~ midblock, one of many in a 
row, is No. 1733, David Coleman's 
building. It is old, perhaps forty or 
fifty years old. It is high and nar- 
row—it stands three stories high 
above an English basement but, built 
on a twenty-five-foot lot, it is only 
thirty-one brick-lengths wide. Two 
perpendicular rows of windows run 
up its face; in each is a panel of 
stained glass. To reach the upstairs 
flats you have to walk down a narrow 
gangway and enter a doorway half- 
way back along the side. 

It was to this building on August 
20, 1946, that David Coleman as 
landlord, took Mr. and Mrs. Hick- 
man. He showed them the basement 
apartment, offered at $50 a month. 
Hickman recalls, ‘“. . . the water was 
half a leg deep in the basement .. . 
no windows, no lights, no nothing in 
there.” A man who has since visited 
it says, ‘It was a woodshed really. 
The only impression it made on me 
was, this is how rats live.” 

Hickman said it wouldn't do. Cole- 
man said that in nine days a flat on 
the second floor would be available at 
$50 a month, and in the meanwhile 
they could have a room in the attic 
for $6 a week. Hickman testified 
later: “We walked up the stairs, it 
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was so dark . . . we almost had to 
feel our way....I1 am _ walking 
around looking at it, I don’t like this. 
She said, I don’t neither but surely 
we can stay here because we ain't got 
no place.” 

They went outdoors and Hickman 
paid Coleman $30 ‘'to hold us.” He 
went to the South Side, withdrew 
$70 from his postal savings, and took 
it to Coleman. He got his furniture 
out of storage and that night he and 
his wife hired a taxi and took their 
six youngest children there—the two 
older boys moved in later—and they 
all slept there that night. 

And so now, after more than a 
year, they had a home. It was an 
attic room about fourteen by twenty- 
one feet but the roof sloped so that 
you could stand up only in a fourteen- 
foot-square space. The three smallest 
children slept with Mr. and Mrs. 
Hickman and the rest slept in the 
other bed. There was no electricity ; 
they used a kerosene lamp. There was 
no gas; they used a stove and heater 
burning kerosene. There was one 
window. There was no water; they 
had to go down to the third floor to 
use the toilet or to get water for 
washing or cooking. But it was shel- 
ter, and a place they could all be to- 
gether with their things. And it was, 
they thought, only temporary. 

The nine days passed, however, 
and ten more, and Hickman asked 
Coleman about the second-floor flat. 
“He said, Hickman, wait until the 
18th and if those folks don’t move 
out, I'll give you back your $100.” 
Hickman agreed. But “on September 
18th, he dodged me.” Hickman be- 
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gan to suspect a runaround. Other 
tenants told him they'd had trouble 


with Coleman. On September 22 : 
Hickman caught up with Coleman, | 
He asked for his $100 so he could h 
use it to find another place to live, $ 
Coleman replied, ‘I won't pay you C 
until I get ready.” b 
Hickman recalls, “I said I'd got 
the law and make him give it back. 
He said he had a man on the Eat & .. 
Side ready to burn the place up if ki 
. . I had him arrested. . . . He f 
said go ahead and have me arrested, b 
I would be sorry. And,” Hickman 
now says, “I really was sorry.”’ But 
that day he said nothing, he went § 
back upstairs. “I looked at my family, § 
looked at my small children. . . . | 
. . told my wife what David Cole J 
man told me downstairs, I said | h 
wanted peace, I have lived in peace § 
for forty years, I asked her if there B 
was laws in Chicago to take care of B 4 
men like that, she said yes.” On Sep 
tember 24 they got a warrant for By, 
Coleman's arrest. But the police 
never served it. i 
Coleman had leased the building 
July 27 from the owner, Mrs. May § p 
Porter Adams, a cqunty social worker. . 
About October 7 he took possession B 4, 
under his purchase contract. He had a 
paid a rather high price and to mec § ¢ 
the monthly payments he decided 0 & y 
cut the building up into more luca § , 
tive “kitchenette” apartments. He ,, 
sent a contractor to the building, but & , 
the tenants obstructed him. P 
Coleman arrived. An argument 
ensued. If he wanted to cut up the & , 
flats, they said, he would have to have [ 


the court evict them first. One fe 
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called later, “He said: ‘I am the 
owner, I don’t have to go to Court ta 
do that, I will get everybody out of 
here when I want to if it takes fire.’ ”’ 
Another family man, Albert Jones, 
had rented the dismal basement for 
$300, six months at $50 a month. 
Coleman had promised to repair it 
but he didn’t. The main water line 
into the building was broken and so 
the water ran onto the floor of Jones’s 
“apartment’’; to alleviate this condi- 
tion the other tenants turned off the 
main valve outside the building, and 
by prearrangement one of them would 
go outdoors and ‘turn on the valve 
for a few minutes each day while the 
others flushed all the toilets and drew 
water into slop jars and buckets. 
The Hickmans took their blind 


hospital at Lincoln, Illinois. That left 
nine Hickmans in the room. “I 
worried about it day and night. I 
didn’t want to bring them up in 
such living conditions.” Hickman 
later testified that he never had lived 
so poorly in Mississippi as he had to 
live in Chicago. 

Coleman refused to make repairs. 
Pethaps he hoped that hardship 
would drive the tenants out. Many 
bitter wrangles ensued. The tenants 
appealed to the OPA, the police, the 
fire department, the board of health, 
the water inspector. The only re- 
sults: a policeman “come and looked 
and said it was awful,” and the water- 
man shut off the water (probably be- 
cause the bill wasn’t paid). 

Nor was all this anything new; 
one tenant said, ‘‘We had been cal'ing 
{the authorities} for the last few 
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backward child, Corene, to a State . 


years,” and violation of fire or build- 
ing regulations—including insufh- 
cient fire exits—had been charged 
against various owners of this build- 
ing but only one fine—of $25—had 
been levied. In December 1946, after 
a routine department inspection, Mrs. 
Adams was ordered to make certain 
repairs and to remove papers, lumber, 
rags, and combustible rubbish, and a 
little later the city building depart- 
ment ordered her and Coleman to 
exterminate rats, reduce illegal over- 
crowding, repair the plumbing, and 
“place premises in habitable condi- 
tion or vacate same.” But nothing 
was done and there is no evidence 
that the building department took any 
steps toward enforcement—until after 
the fire. 

As we have seen, Coleman had 
bought the building on a shoestring. 
In November he leased it to Anthony 
Lee Barnett, Jr., who paid him $425. 
But then Barnett discovered that 
Jones already had a lease on the 
basement and Hickman had.a $100 
claim, so Barnett went to the State's 
Attorney and was advised to get a 
warrant for Coleman’s arrest. Cole- 
man fell behind in his monthly pay- 
ments to Mrs. Adams. She visited 
the building about January 1, 1947, 
and was surprised to learn of Bar-_ 
nett’s lease. The thing was a terrible 
muddle. 

That Sunday there was a fire in the 
flue. It did little damage but it 
aroused the tenants. They telephoned 
Mrs. Adams. She too wanted to get 
them out. One of them testified that 
she said, “Well, you are not paying 
enough rent there... . I am not 
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going to fix anything. . . . It is not was the wrong place and he walked fel 

| my fault because you got children. around, lost. A man told him to gi wa: 
... Just find yourself another back to State Street and take a caf coa 

place.” Another tenant told Mrs. up to Roosevelt Road and transfer, wa 

Adams he was going to have the He still couldn't find the station sf ren 

4 plumbing fixed ‘‘and pay it out of the’ he went home. out 
rents.” She sent him an eviction no- The police investigation was lacks wo 
tice. She told the Hickmans there  daisical (a deputy coroner remarked: f say 
were too many of them in one room. “‘If this fire happened over on Sheri. clo: 
Hickman said he didn’t know what dan Road some place, we would have ( 

5 to do; and she suggested he find an- half the police force in here’). Cole i hin 
; other home. man denied having threatened to bum fi Elz 
_ That same week the fire chief, on the building. There was no direct evi bur 
; a routine inspection, found nineteen dence that he had set it afire. Bu JM dea 
: people living in the attic: another nobody could figure out an innocent fH firs 
5) family had moved into the rear room. origin and evidence indicated a strong J he | 
‘ The chief ordered this other family possibility of arson. In the little room J. Lor 
y out, and they went. at the head of the stairs, investigators J} roo 
3) On three nights that week the Hick- found a five-gallon can that nobodi F 
mans heard “somebody tipping up in the building recognized and Hic 
; the stairs to the door and tipping was half full of kerosene; one witness Hic 
® down.” Hickman asked his wife, “I had seen a strange man running down & his 
‘ wonder what they are up to. Do you _ the stairs the night of the fire; Cole J cart 
: reckon that somebody would burn us man had removed his trunk a week & wot 
here?” Coleman had lived for earlier; firemen thought the fire dov 
a time in a small room at the head moved suspiciously fast. chil 
of the stairs and had left an old bed- But the coroner's jury, while “vig tot 
frame and mattress and atrunk; now orously’’ condeming the condition & ing 
he came up and moved his trunk of the building, confessed itself un- J too. 
away. But he left the old bed-frame able to determine whether the fire was J mo: 
; and the mattress, the mattress rolled accident or arson and recommended & wo 
' up in the corner. A week later the _ that the State’s Attorney investigate : 
4 fire started where the mattress was. further. The State’s Attorney's in J mar 
_ Hickman was at work when the fire vestigation was feeble. The Coronet % hap 

' * occurred. The police telephoned the dropped the case. Nothing at all re J thre 
j steel mill and the foreman called for sulted. In April Coleman was fined a cd 
Hickman and a white man named $350 and costs and Mrs. Adams was J bou 
Hicks went home by mistake. Not fined $250 and costs for violations of J pist 
till almost 4:00 A.M. did they reach _ the city building code—charges that J hon 

the right person. They told him he could have been instituted months J gun 

was wanted at the DesPlaines Street earlier, before the fire, but were not. J stee 
police station. The streetcar motor- Hickman was convinced that Cole J bro 
man told him where to get off but it man had fired the building. And he & aro 
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felt justice had not been done. He 
was bitter. ‘Paper was made to burn, 
coal and rags. Not people. People 
wasn’t made to burn.”’ His son Willis 
remembers, ‘Before the fire he was 
out-going. Not after the fire. He 
wouldn't eat. He had nothing to 
‘say. He would sit with his eyes 
closed, but was not asleep.” 

One night in April, Willis heard 
him in the bedroom, ‘talkin’ to 
Elzena,”’ the child of nine who had 
burned to death, and to Velvena, the 
dead child of four. He talked ‘“‘at 


first faintly and then excitedly.” Then 
he jumped out of bed and‘cried, ‘'The 
Lord have mercy,”” and ran from the 
room. 

People of sympathy had got the 
Hickmans into a housing project, and 
Hickman had gone back to work, but 


his wife remembers, “He used to 
carry on practically every day. He 
would come home from work, sit 
down, and: start talking about the 
children. ‘My children got no cause 
to be dead. Other children are play- 
ing. My children have a right to play 
too. They didn’t do any harm.’ The 
more we talked about it, the more I 
would get worried. 

“He would say: ‘I know what Cole- 
man told me. After he said it would 
happen, it did happen.’ Coleman's 
threat ‘went through my mind like 
a clock, over and over again.” He 
bought a thirty-two caliber automatic 
pistol, telling his wife it was ‘‘for 
home use’; he always had kept a 
gun around the house. A strike at the 
steel mill July 10 made him idle. He 
brooded more. “When I looked 
around, the oldest ones was gone and 
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the youngest ones were too. It used 
to be if we wanted a drink of water 
the baby would get it. Now there was 
no one there. No one to say: ‘Daddy, 
have you any candy?’ There would 
be no happiness again until I would 
get in camp with God.” He and his 
wife were officers of the Liberty 
Baptist Church. On July 15, Hick- 
man said, “I got no mind to go to 
church,”” but they went. His wife re- 
calls, “We had a Morning Star Club 
meeting.’” They got home about mid- 
night. 

Hickman went to bed, got up, went 
into the boys’ room, looked at them 
sleeping, looked at the pictures of the 
dead children. He got out his gun 
and polished it. He ‘turned the radio 
on—it didn’t play so good. I started 
a verse to a hymn. I walked back 
and sat down on the studio couch. 
When I got to summing up my life, 
I saw my life was unhappy. I was in 
grief and sorrow.” Next morning, 
his wife recalls, “he got up quiet.” 

Hickman remembers that day: “I 
drunk a half a cup of tea and part of 
a sandwich, I was filled up. I wasn’t 
mad, I wasn’t glad, I walked in the 
. . . living room, I reached under 
the bed in the cash box, I took the key 
off my side and unlocked it, reached 
in for this automatic, picked it up 
and laid it down. You just got to go 
through with it. I laid it down again. 
I walked back and sat down beside 
my wife, I ain’t spoke nothing to her. 
I walked back to the cash box, I 
picked up this gun, I knocked the 
safety off of it and wanted to see if it 
would hang. I put it back down, I 
can't go through with this. The voice 
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kept speaking, 
promise.” 

_ This “promise” was the vow he 
had made to God to protect his chil- 
dren. ‘The third time I picked up 
this gun, I put eight in the magazine, 
knocked the safety off and threw one 
in the barrel.’ Still he paced the 
house and yard in torment; once he 
got a block away. But he came back: 
“The word was so sharp it was cut- 
ting like a two edge sword. . . . The 
third time I didn’t return no more.” 

He caught a bus, transferred to a 
streetcar, and got off at 26th and 
Indiana. Coleman lived a few blocks 
away. “I stood there on the street. I 
didn’t want to go through with what 
it was telling me. . . . [But} this 
was a vow that I made to this family 
in 1923... and the answer is I 
wouldn’t back up. So I walked on 
down to Prairie.” It was a little be- 
fore 1:00 P.M. Out in front of the 
big dilapidated mansion at 2720 
Prairie, David Coleman was sitting 
behind the wheel of his half-brother’s 
big Buick taxicab, reading a news- 
paper, reading aloud an account of a 
raid to Percy Brown, who was lean- 
ing through the window. 

Hickman came up the sidewalk. 
‘He had some rent tickets in his lap. 
. . . I walked up to him and spoke 
to him and friendly talked. I wanted 
peace with all mankind. ‘How do 
you do, how are you feeling this 
morning, Coleman?’ ‘What do you 
want with me?’ ‘I come to ask you 
something about this arrest warrant, 
of the $100 and causing this disturb- 
ance,’ that is, the fire. Coleman 
replied “Yes, but I ain’t going to pay 


you know your 
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you.” Hickman recalls, ““My mind 
got scattered. I took out my auto. 
matic and blazed him twice. He said: 
Tl pay you.’ I said: ‘It’s too late 
now. God is my secret judge.’ I said: 
“You started that fire.’ He said: ‘Yes, 
I did.’ I shot him twice more. . . . 
I thought he was dead.”” He wasn't 
but he died three days later. 
Hickman walked down the street 
and away, the automatic still in his 
hand. He missed a streetcar, walked 
on, farther than he needed. “I had 
put a heavy load down and a big 
weight fell off of me and I felt light.” 
He took a ‘streetcar home and asked 
his son Charles, “Where is your 
mother? He said, down to Arlene’. 
I said, ‘Tell her to come here, I got 
something to tell her,’ so she came. 
. She said . . . “They will find 
you.’ ‘I know.’ He waited till 4:15 
P.M. before the Homicide Squad ar. 
rived. They arrested him and took his 
gun. He confessed immediately. A 
coroner's jury bound him to the 
Grand Jury, which indicted him for 
first degree murder. He was jailed 
without bond. He had no money for 
a lawyer. It looked like at least 
fourteen years in the penitentiary and 
he could have been electrocuted. 
But suddenly to his rescue came 
some citizens—an organizer for the 
Socialist Workers party, Mike Bartell, 
and two labor union men, Willough- 
by Abner, a Negro and first vice 
president of the central CIO Counal 
in Chicago, and Charles Chiakulas, 
president of a United Auto Workers 
(CIO) local. (Hickman was not 
then a CIO member.) Bartell had 
visited Hickman the day after the 
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fire and at his behest a civil-rights 
lawyer, M. J. Myer, had represented 
Hickman at the inquest (subse- 
quently, when Mrs. Adams had filed 
_suits to evict the other tenants who 
kept on living in the burned building 
without paying rent, Myer and Leon 
M. Despres represented them, pre- 
senting the interesting defense that 
the building was unfit for human 
habitation and therefore no rent was 
due). Now Abner, Chiakulas, and 
Bartell formed a Hickman Defense 
Committee. 

Myer, Despres, and William H. 
Temple agreed to defend Hickman. 
Abner recalls, “We had two objec- 
tives—to raise money for the defense 
and to educate the public to the 
horrible conditions these people lived 
in and the tragedies that can result.” 
Others active were the Reverend 
James Luther Adams, a Unitarian 
minister and a board member of the 
Independent Voters of Illinois; Ger- 
ald Bullock, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Racial Equality; Franklin 
Fried, a unionist active in the AVC; 
and Sidney Lens, head of an AFL 
local. Many such groups degenerate 
into luncheons and resolutions. Hick- 
man’s defenders worked hard, effec- 
tively, fast, and according to plan. 
One traveled all over the East on 
$100, setting up local committees. 
They held rallies (Tallullah Bank- 
head, the actress, appeared) and put 
donation jars in Black Belt stores. 
Each member obtained mailing lists, 
publicity, and money from organiza- 
tions he had access to. 

Hickman’s trial began on Novem- 
ber 10, 1947, before a white judge 
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and a white jury, with four white 
lawyers out of five on both sides. The 
prosecution proved that Hickman 
killed Coleman, the defense claimec 
he did so while temporarily insane. 
Hickman himself occupied the wit- 
ness chair for a day and a half, a small 
black man behind an oak panel, 
speaking freely in flowing narrative, 
sometimes in language almost bibli- 
cal. 

He said: “My feelings was that I 
was mistreated without a cause. I 
felt that my children was without a 
guardian, that they suffered death, 
that they ought to be free on land 
and living.” 

He said: ‘‘This was God fixed this. 
I had raised these children up and 
God knowed that vow I made to him 

. that these children was a gener- 
ation to be raised up. God wasn’t 
pleased what happened to them.” 

His lawyer asked him about blind 
Corene who had been taken to an in- — 
stitution: “Mr. Hickman, while you 
were up in the attic before the fire, 
did one of the children leave the 
family and go live elsewhere?” and 
he said, ‘Leave the family? Yes, sir,” 
and the lawyer said, ‘Will you de- 
scribe her—when was she born, what 
happened to her?” and Hickman be- 
gan, ‘She was born in June and she 
was beautiful.” 

His lawyer asked him to describe 
“your feelings” between the fire and 
the shooting, and he replied: ‘I had 
two sons and two daughters who 
would some day be great men and 
women, some day they would have 
married, some day they would have 
been fathers or mothers of children; 
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these children would have children 
and then these children would have 
children and another generation of 
Hickmans could raise up and enjoy 
peace.” 

The jury was out for nineteen 
hours and then reported hopeless 
disagreement. All six men and one 
woman reportedly voted for acquittal, 
the other five women for conviction. 
The jury was discharged. Hickman 
was sent back to jail to await a new 
trial. 

But by this time the Hickman De- 
fense Committee's work had taken 
hold. Letters were rolling in on the 
State’s Attorney from all over the 
United States. The Defense Com- 
mittee finally reached an agreement 
with Assistant State’s Attorney 
Samuel L. Freedman, and on Decem- 


ber 16 Judge Rudolph F. Desort dis- 
missed the murder charge, found 
Hickman guilty of manslaughter, and 
placed him on probation for two 


years. A few hours later he went 
home to his family for Christmas. 

Before disbanding, the Defense 
Committee held its only luncheon 
meeting. Abner, a quiet softspoken 
man recalls, “Mr. and Mrs. Hickman 
thanked us from the bottom of their 
hearts, said they were very grateful.” 
Abner said recently, ‘I don’t know— 
at the start, you knew the thing was 
there, you couldn't just sit back and 
do nothing about it, it got inside you. 
Ve really felt good when it was over. 
It shows everything isn’t in vain, it 
isn't all injustice, people will rally, it 
shows what can be done.” 

Not quite everybody had rallied. 
Some organizations declined to do so. 


The Communists and the organiza. 
tions they control or influence would 
not participate. The American Civil 
Liberties Union felt that no civil: 
rights issue was involved and the Na. 
tional Association for the Advance. 
ment of Colored People that no race 
issue was involved. Attorney Myer 
said recently, “Sure Hickman and 
Coleman were both Negroes—but 
there wouldn't have been any fire or 
shooting either if it hadn't been for 
restrictive covenants and the Negro 
slums.” 

And in truth Coleman as well as 
Hickman seems the victim of a sys- 
tem. The system of segregation that 
creates such tremendous housing pres- 
sures also creates opportunity for men 
weak by nature to exploit their fel: 
lows. Coleman happened to be black 
but it was white man’s race prejudice 
that enabled him to exploit Hickman. 
And he was only the last of many 
men who had oppressed Hickman be: 
cause of Hickman’s color. 

The white planters of Mississippi 
had driven him to Chicago. Here 
Coleman took over. And he was able 
to take over because of the prejudice 
of Northern whites. The North has 
failed the Negro no less than the 
South, there is no place in this coun 
try for a black man to go. 

In Chicago after the 1917-18 wat 
the tremendous population pressure 
burst the bounds of the Black Beli 
despite bombings, arsons, and a major 
race riot. The same thing is happen 
ing today. And the greater the pres 
sure of the blacks, the greater white 
‘resistance—more hurried meetings 0 
“improvement” associations to draw 
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new restrictive covenants, more rocks 
and bombs and “Molotov cocktails” 
thrown at newly-purchased Negro 
homes, more suspect fires that already 
within the past three years have killed 
a score of Negroes, more ‘‘streetcar 
incidents’ and “bathing beach in- 
cidents,"” more political speeches 
promising “racial purity.” 

Even the government's efforts in 
the Negroes’ behalf, public housing, 
have been resisted stoutly.. It is profit- 
able to rent firetraps. The vested— 
and highly respectable—real estate 
interests of this city draw the iron 
ring ever tighter. (Who cares if they 
are corroding away the heart of the 
city? They also are pandering to our 
own prejudices.) Chicago's postwar 
housing record is one of complete 
failure; indeed, despite innumerable 
editorials and civic luncheons, bond 
issues and tub-thumping, in 1946 the 
city actually lost more dwelling’ units 
through fire and simple decay than it 
erected. 

The housing problem is bad every- 
where in America, in no major city 
is it worse than in Chicago, and 
Negroes are at the bottom of the 
heap because we put them there and 
we keep them there. Now after a 
“people's Negroes are becom- 
ing restive; on at least one occasion 
since V-J Day only Negro restraint 
has prevented a major race riot. 

The Defense Committee helped to 
get Hickman a new job. He and his 
wife and the remaining children, the 
thtee boys eighteen, twenty, and 
twenty-two, are living in a housing 
project near the airport, close to an- 
other project where in 1946 one of 
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Chicago’s most dangerous race flare- 
ups occurred. They intend to stay in 
Chicago. Mrs. Hickman says, “I 
like Chicago. I used to like it very 
much when I had my children.” 

A year after the fire the old build- 
ing at 1733 Washburne was deserted. 
After the shooting the tenants had 
quit resisting eviction and moved 
away, and almost at once another fire 
gutted the building. The windows 
have been boarded up, the’ attic is 
open to the weather, charred black 
timbers and jagged bricks and boards 
askew against the sky. In the alley 
dirty newspapers blow gently by a 
wrecked car, a woman is burning 
trash in a salamander, and in the cen- 
ter lies a dead rat. 

On a little mound of rubble behind 
1733, an old Negro squats amid piles 
of junk, hat brim up, shoes broken, 
denim jacket patched; he is tending 
a little fire to burn the wood from 
barrel hoops, burning tin cans and 
buckets clean with fire. He moved 
here in 1919 from the South Side, 
the only Negro in his block, and for 
a time white kids broke-his windows, 
“though I guess their folks put them 
up to it.” 

It isn’t as nice here as on the South 
Side. Why do people move over 
here? “Looking for some place to 
go.” There’s talk that the owner of 
1733 is going to fix the building up 
and sell it. Will people live in it? 
“Sure,” and he laughs. ‘If they fix it 
up, they'll soon be lined up here, 
putting in their application. People 
got no place to go.” 


Copyright, Harper's Magazine 
(August, 1948) 
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321—WALK IN DARKNESS by Hans Hase (Putnam, $3). The now-popular 
theme of, romance between Negro soldiers and German women is handled 
rather clumsily by a German-born novelist who has attempted to capture the 
pulse of the U.S. race problem and combine it with his knowledge of Ger- 
many. Habe has written an exciting as well as meaningful story that is an 
effective expose of Army discrimination in what was once Nazi-land. . But his 
indulgence in too many stereotypes about the Negro is unfortunate. 


322—BLACK ODYSSEY by Rot Orriey (Scribners’, $3.50). As a competer 
reporter, Roi Ottley has no peer in the Negro field. Aside from his broal 
knowledge, he is an excellent researcher as well as topnotch craftsman. | 
his newest book he has displayed all these talents to tell the story of th 
Negro from the day of the first black men who arrived on America’s shores 
His Black Odyssey is Negro history written in Ottley’s colorful style, some 
times a bit overpopularized perhaps but always interesting and graphic writ 
ing. 

333—DOCTOR FAUSTUS by THomMas MANN (Knopf, $3.50). The great 

stature of Thomas Mann in the world of letters is once again emphasized, by 

the remarkable sweep of his new novel, the story of a creative musician during 

the past three score years. Using the familiar Faust gimmick of a man who 

sells his soul to te Devil, Mann has written an amazing portrait not only of a 

musical-genius but also of an epoch. 


334—A CLOUDED STAR by ANNE Parris (Harper, $2.75). From relatix 
obscurity as a historical figure, Harriet Tubman in-recent years has bet 
increasingly recognized as one of the outstanding heroines of all time. Thi 
new novel by a first rate writer has done a splendid job in dramatizing he 
deeds, which have previously been more or less relegated to non-fiction 
accounts. The story of how the Moses of her people led hundreds to freedom 
through the Underground Railroad is a thrilling saga of courage and resolution 


335—THE BEST AMERICAN SHORT STORIES edited by MARTHA FOLEY 
(Houghton Mifflin, $3.75). This annual selection of the top yarns that have 
appeared in magazines during the past year has some sparkling pieces but 
also some mediocre material that occasionally verges on the arty. Only one 
of this year’s select authors chosen fot the collection is Negro. He is Lance 
Jefters whose “The Dawn Swings In” is a grim, walloping piece on race 
prejudice from the pages of Mainstream. 


336—FIRE IN THE HEART by Henrietta BUCKMASTER (Harcourt, Brace, $3) 
Remembered by Negro readers for two excellent books—Let My People @ 
and Deep River, Miss Buckmaster has turned in her newest historical 
novel to a love story set in the Victorian era. With her usual. competence, 
she has captured the mood of that day through the medium of the brilliant 
characterization of Fanny Kemble. Figuring prominently in the plot is the 
struggle against slavery and its evils. 
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337—ROOSEVELT AND HOPKINS by Robert E. SHERWOOD (Harper, $6). Of 


all the inside stories about the Roosevelt era that have been written by one- 
time New Dealers, none can match that of Harry’ Hopkins, who was the : 
closest confidant of FDR during his days in the White House. Hopkins never i 
lived to tell the story but his papers—some 40 cases of private documents— i 
have plenty to say that has never been public before. Noted playright Robert 
E. Sherwood has related this intimate history in a revealing and exciting book 
that is “must” reading to understand an era that is now history. 


3383—PEOPLES OF THE EARTH by Epwin R. Empree (Hinds, Hayden & Bi- 
dredge, 75c). An elementary lesson in anthropology with emphasis on race / 
has been written in a series of letters to two children by Edwin R. Embree, H 
onetime head of the Julius Rosenwald Fund. Bringing the story of races up to i 
the present day, Embree has given to child readers an excellently balanced | 

portrait of man’s growth. But his booklet is one that deserves reading by 
adults as well as youngsters. 


339—THE SECRET THREAD by ErHet VANcE (Harper, $2.75). A combina- 
tion of a psychiatric theme with an out-and-out black market yarn has been 
worked into another topnotch Ethel Vance thriller that sometimes may be a 
bit unconvincing but nevertheless manages to come off. In her story of a 
government official who stumbles into the hangout of some small-fry gang- 
sters, Miss Vance delves a great deal into the inner workings of a man’s mind 
and how he can face realities of today. 


=~ Pr eSB. 


340—TAKE OFF YOUR MASK by Luvwic Ewe serG (International Univer- 
sities Press, $3.25). Whether you're one of those hep characters who go in 
for psychoanalysis as the last word in today’s cockeyed world or whether 
you're just a neophite trying to learn what it’s all about, this book is bound 
to be intriguing reading. It is a psychoanalyst’s story of some of his typical ° 
cases, complete with dialogue between doctor and patient. Some of it reads 
like True Confessions stuff, but most is on a high level and completely en- 
grossing stuff. 


344—JUNGLE MAN by Mayor P. J. Pretorius (Dutton $3.75). Another 
one of those endless books of hunting big game in Africa, this current work | 
includes all the cliches about “native boys’’ and savage beasts. It is good 
adventure story reading, even includes some blood-and-thunder war stories 

during the time Major Pretorius was on the war path against the Germans. 


Negro Digest Bookshop 
5125 S. Calumet Ave., Chicago 15, IIl. 
_— send me the following books whose numbers I have encircled. 
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Only Negro general in Army — wanted to be a soldier 


and his wish came true 


half century 


By Virginia Irwin 


Condensed from 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


HE ONLY Negro general officer 
ie our Army, kindly, soft-spoken 

71-year-old Brig. Gen. Benjamin 
O. Davis, sat in the pleasant living 
room of his home here in Washing- 
ton the other day and talked of his 
half-century in uniform that has now 
brought him his well-earned retire- 
ment. 

“Mine,” he said, “has been a 
happy life. I never wanted to be 
anything but a soldier. When I was 
just a boy my favorite pictute was 
an oid print of Sheridan’s Ride to 
Cedar Creek. My favorite reading 
was Bond's History of the United 
States. I remember watching the 
cavalry troops at Harrison’s inaugura- 
tion and thinking that there couldn't 
be anything finer in life than to wear 
a uniform and ride a horse. Not 
many kids grow up to realize their 
greatest ambition as fully as I did 
mine.” 

Born in Washington July 1, 1877, 
General Davis was the son of a mes- 
senger to the United States Secretary 
of Interior. His grandparents on his 
father’s side were freemen, but his 
grandparents on his mother’s side 
were slaves. 

“Although my father never made 


SOLDIER 


much money, he was a wise man and 
invested every cent he could lay 
hands on in property,’’ General Davis 
said as he recalled his childhood. ‘He 
was able to send me to high school 
and it was during these years that I 
began to realize something of my am- 
bition to get into uniform. I was the 
most ardent participator in our high 
school cadet corps.” 

When the war with Spain came, 
the general’s cadet training stood him 
in good stead. With a company of 
men he himself had recruited, he en- 
tered military service shortly after 
his 21st birthday as a temporary first 
lieutenant in Company G, of the 
Eighth United States Volunteer In- 
fantry. He served in this capacity 


until March 1899 when the volunteer 


infantry was mustered out and al- 
though young Lt. Davis had seen no 
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action and had traveled no farther 
from home than Georgia, he had lost 
none of his enthusiasm for the Army. 
Three months after he was, mustered 
out he enlisted as a private in Troop 
“I” of the Ninth Cavalry of the Reg- 
ular Army and in two years had risen 
to corporal, then squadron sergeant- 
major and finally in February 1901 
was commissioned a second lieutenant 
in the cavalry. 

“The most exciting experience of 
my whole life was when I first saw 
active service against the enemy when 
our troop was sent as a member of an 
expedition to the island of Samoa 
during the Philippine insurrection,” 
the general said. 

In August 1901 Lt. Davis was 
transferred to the Tenth Cavalry and 
returned from the Philippines with 
that organization to serve as adju- 
tant at Fort Washakie, Wyoming. 

“For three years we were gar- 
tisoned 160 miles from a railroad 
with the nearest town 300 miles 
away,’ the general smiles as he re- 
members the rugged life of those 
days, ‘Believe me we had no trouble 
with AWOLs out there. The best 
duty you could draw was as a member 
of a hunting detachment sent out to 
shoot fresh meat. Army life there 
was somewhat different from the way 
I ended up wearing myself out by 
sitting down all day at a desk in the 
Pentagon building.” 

After his tour of duty in the 
Jackson. Hole country, Lt. Davis was 
appointed professor of military sci- 
ence at Wilberforce University and 
then sent as military attache to Mon- 
rovia, Liberia. 
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“When I left the tropics of Li- 
beria to rejoin the Ninth Cavalry at 
Fort Russell (now Fort Warren) in 
Wyoming I plunged from that in- 
tense heat into 20-below-zero weath- 
er,” the General recalls. ‘But I was 
a tough guy in those days. I could 
take it.” 

After his three years of border 
patrol duty, Davis was once more 
sent to Wilberforce University as 
a military science instructor and in 
1917 returned to the Philippines 
where he stayed until July 1920, 
when he was assigned as professor 
of military science and tactics at 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. In 
1924, he became instructor of the 
372nd_ Infantry, Ohio National 
Guard. In 1929 he was detailed on 
special duty with the State Depart- 
ment with affairs relating to Liberia. 

Regarded as an expert on Liberian 
affairs, Gen. Davis has since his re- 
tirement from the Army, been ten- 
dered a mission to Liberia by the State 
Department, but he has asked for 
time to spend with his aging mother, 
who'now lives with him and his wife. 

“I want to make my mother’s 
last days comfortable,” he says. “My 
mother is 93 and I'm all she’s got left. 
I love that little old lady upstairs. I 
consider it my mission in life to make 
her last days comfortable. But I 
often tell her when we talk—I'm try- 
ing to find out more about the history 
of my family—that she'll live to 
eat the goose that eats the grass off 
my grave.” 

“After his special duty with the 
State Department, Gen. Davis saw 
further service at Tuskegee Institute, 
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at Wilberforce University and in 

1938 was assigned as instructor and 

commanding officer of the 369th 

Infantry, New York National Guard 
and 1941 was ordered to Fort Riley, 
Kansas, for duty as a Brigade Com- 
mander with the Second Cavalry Di- 
vision. 

Few things have pleased the Gen- 
eral more than his orders to com- 
mand this horse cavalry brigade, be- 
cause he was within a few months of 
being able to retire for age. And 
when he was retired as a Regular 
Army Colonel July 31, 1941, he was 
recalled to active duty the following 
day as Assistant to the Inspector 
General. He was assigned to the 
European Theater in 1942 and ad- 
viser to the Commanding General 
on problems involving Negro military 
personnel. In 1944 he became Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Commanding 
General of the Communications Zone 
of the European Theater of Opera- 
tions and after returning to the 
United States after the war in Europe 
was over was appointed Special As- 

- sistant to the Secretary of the Army. 

“When I was holding down a 
desk in the Pentagon the officers were 
always asking me why I didn’t use 
a messenger when I had something 
to deliver,” the General laughs. “I 
never could make them understand 
that I needed every excuse I could 

Jind to get out of that chair. When 
I came home at night my wife used 
to remark that I looked tired and I 
always told her that she’d look tired 
too if she had to spend all day sit- 

. ting down.” 

When General Davis was exam- 
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ined at the time of his retirement last 
month, Army doctors told him his 
health and general well-being was 
that of a man 20 years younger. He 
attributes his stamina at 71 to the 
fact that he eats sparingly, always 
takes setting up exercises and walks 
at least two hours every day. 

“I'm still on infantry schedule,” 
he laughs. “I walk every day from 
7:30 to at least nine o'clock.” Now 
that retirement has brought him his 
first real leisure in 50 years, he hopes 
to take up in earnest his life long 
hobby, the study of languages. He 
speaks French, Spanish and Italian. 
He has visited or seen service on four 
continents and in 15 countries. 
* In the first 26 years of his service 
Davis had only five months’ leave. 
He says that he couldn't afford to 
“play very much’’ because he was busy 
rearing three children. 

“When they were little folks I 
used to tell them that I would not 
have very much money to leave them,, 
but that if they took an interest and 
showed progress I'd keep them in 
school as long as they wanted to at- 
tend,” he explains. ‘I’m happy to 
say that I have realized everything 
I wanted for my children.” 

Gen. Davis's oldest daughter, Mrs. 
George W. Streator of New York, 
took both her bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity and did social work until her 
marriage. His second daughter, Mrs. 
James A. McLendon, of Washington, 
received both her bachelor’s and 
master’s from Columbia University. 
His son, Col. Benjamin O. Davis 
Jr., was at the University of Chicago 
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when he received his appointment to 
West Point. He now commands the 
332d Fighter Wing, Lockbourne, O. 

When General Davis retired, Pres- 
ident Truman summoned him to the 
White House and presented him with 
a scroll which read in part: “You 
are one of the select few who have 
devoted a half century in the active 
military service to defense of the 
United States of America and the 
ideals of freedom and justice for 
which this country stands. 

“You have exemplified by your 
distinguished accomplishments in 
places of great trust and responsi- 
bility all that is best in a soldier of 
the highest type.” 

Secretary of the Army Kenneth C. 
Royall in a letter of congratulations 
and praise took occasion to point out 
to Gen. Davis: “When you joined 
the Army in 1898, there were only 
five other Negro officers on duty. In 
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today’s peacetime Army almost 1000 
Negro officers are serving. This is 


the largest proportion of Negro offi- 


cers that has ever served in the Amer- 
ican Army in war or in peace. Up 
to this*date you are the only Negro 
to achieve the rank of General in the 
United States Army. I hope and be- 
lieve—and I am sure you share my 
confident wish—that you are only the 


first of others who will come in the 


years ahead.” 

In closing his letter, Secretary of 
the Army Royall wished General 
Davis “many years of a well-deserved 
rest.” But the boy who wanted to 
be a soldier and worked himself up 
through the ranks isn’t ready to rest. 
He hopes that when “the little old 
lady upstairs” goes to her rest, the 
State Department will still need his 
services as the United States Minister 


_to Liberia. 


Copyright, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
(August 24, 1948) 


The article, ‘Memo To The D.A.” in the September issue of NEGRO DIGEST was re- 


ptinted from the Survey Midmonthly rather than the Survey Graphic. 
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HENDERSON ROMP and JUST YOU, JUST 
ME by Big Sid Catlett (Capitol). All- 
round good performance of Catlett 
and boys turns out two sultry jump 
numbers. Featured sax on both 
sides is quite extraordinary. 

AIN’T MISBEHAVIN’ and THAT’S WHAT 


YOU NEED TO SUCCEED by The Deep 


River Boys (RCA). Smooth arrang- 
ing and excellent harmonizing will 
make this version of the wistful Mis- 
behavin’ long remembered. The flip- 
over, a clever novelty, is also fetching. 

YOU'RE MINE FOREVER and NEAR TO 
YOU by The Basin Street Boys (Ex- 

clusive). Though both tunes are 
neatly and tunefully done, each suf- 
fers somewhat from a not too melodic 
vocal lead. 

MY BLUE HEAVEN and | CAN’T TELL A 
LIE TO MYSELF by The Delta Rhythm 
Boys (RCA). Of all the male group 
offerings heard this trip, Heaven with 
its be-bop variations and exceedingly 

delicate handling is most noteworthy. Lre 

has less lustre, but is by no means lacking. 

COBB’S BOOGIE and ARNETT BLOWS 
FOR 1300 by Arnett Cobb (Apollo). 
Great stuff on both sides nicely mel- 
lowed by Cobb's horn and subtle 
boogie beat of drums. : 

THE DARK TOWN STRUTTERS BALL and 
SPOOKS HOLIDAY by Joe Liggins 
(Exclusive). A real good bargain, 
this platter. Ball is knocked out in 
genuine New Orleans jazz while 
Spooks emerges a la be-bop. 

PLL BE FAITHFUL and EVERYTHING | 


HAVE IS YOURS by Billy Eckstine / 


(MGM). Two tuneful love troths 
that Eckstine’s romantic tonsils feel 
much at home with. They also leave 
the listener very blissful. 


FRIGIO 


MOOD ELLINGTON by Duke Ellington 
(Columbia). Eight sides of wonder. 
ful music by the master. On a Tur. 
quoise Cloud, a heady piece featuring 
Kay Davis’ singing-without-words is 
exquisite, not to mention the sophis- 

ticated New York City Blues and the 

others. A collector's must. 


ALEXANDER’S RAGTIME BAND and MY 
LITTLE BOY by Nellie Lutcher (Cap- 
itol). Platter of oldies on which 
Nellie does unusually fine chirping. 
Especially on Boy where the tuneful 
pathos in her voice sort of weakens 

the most hard-hearted listener. 


WAIT’LL | GET YOU IN MY DREAMS 
TONIGHT and HOME by The Beale 
Street Boys (MGM). Features the 
bass on Dreams roguishly and capably 
handling the flirtatious melody. Bet- 
ter of the two sides is Home, a teal 

old timer, sung straight and backed well. 


MOONTIDE and SOUTH OF THE BORDER 
BLUES by Bob Laine (Jewel). All 
by himself Laine does great things 
with the piano. Good fingering and 
clever arranging make this disc very 
listenable. 


CARAVAN and AZURE by Bob Matthews 


(MGM). Vocal and backing of the 
really good Ellington-Mills Cavavan 
is something to be heard more than 
once. The flipover isn’t as sensation- 
al but good enough. 


BOOGIE WOOGIE PLATTER and BACK 
HOME IN INDIANA by Joe Bushkin 
(Jewel). Intricately manipulated pi- 
ano boogie with just enough treble to 
make it light on Platter. Unrecog- 
nizedly boppish Indiana is somewhat 

of a pill for the conventional, but quite 

goodbop. 
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SEVERAL TRIBES of Africans have medicine men who practice surgery. Their 
methods of sewing up a wound are unique. They keep on hand large black jungle 
ants which have a highly developed head and jaw specifically designed for leaf cutting. 
The medicine man places a row of ants along the edge of the wound, after drawing 
the edges together. Then stimulating the ants into biting, he severs the bodies from 
the heads and leaves the powerful jaws clamped down on the injured tissue to close 
the wound. 

Another group of medicine men suture their wounds with thin slivers of wood, 
piercing the severed edges even as a modern housewife may truss a turkey, tying it 
all together with bits of supple vines and covering it with a dressing of leaves. 

* * 

PUBLIC HOUSING tends to cut the tuberculosis mortality rate among Negroes by 
more than half, according to a survey being made by the Chicago Housing Authority. 

If the Negro slum areas of Chicago, comprising five square miles and 250,000 
persons, were to be cleared and replaced with decent, sanitary housing at rents within 
low-income reach, the city of Chicago, instead of having 480 Negro deaths annuaily 
frora tuberculosis, could expect around 225 deaths, the CHA reports on the basis of 
preliminary findings of a survey still in progress. 

This CHA study was limited to a comparison of tuberculosis death statistics among 
Negro residents in two Authority projects, the Ida B. Wells and Robert Brooks homes, 
with similar statistics for Negroes in Chicago slum areas, and for Negroes in the city 
as a whole during the years 1944, 1945 and 1946. 

Among 11,000 persons in the Wells and Brooks projects, there were 31 deaths from 
tuberculosis over a period of three years. This is a rate of 93 per 100,000 compared 
> a city-wide Negro death rate from tuberculosis of 151 and a Negro slum area rate 
of 192. 

The study was focused on the Negro because the death rate in this group is almost 
four times as high as that of the white population. While only one out of 10 persons 
in the city is Negro, nearly four out of 10 fuberculosis deaths occur among Negroes. 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

DURING THE RECENT POLIO EPIDEMIC in North Carolina, one of the worst in 
the nation’s history, racial lines were forgotten in the battle against the outbreak. The 
largest polio hospital in the state at Greensboro increased its capacity from 32 patients 
to 62 and broke all precedent in admitting both Negro and white cases. Said a nurse 


he “When polio starts striking.at one race of children only, then we'll handle it 
at way.” 
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PRESS ROW * Newest trend in newspapers is magazine sec- 
tions, with Chicago Defender adding one edited by Henry Brown and 
following in footsteps of Abbott's Monthly . . . New version of 
New York Age has blossomed out with a full-fledged feud between 
Age editors and New York Amsterdam News . .-. James L. H. Peck, 
topnotch colored aviation writer, has joined editorial staff of of 
Argosy magazine . . . Ex-Defender editor Metz Lochard now runs 
Progressive Party weekly, the Illinois Standard . . . Ex-boxer 
Henry Armstrong is starting a new “national Negro magazine . . 
Chicago Defender cartoonist Jay Jackson is migrating to Los An- 
geles, will continue cartooning for Windy City weekly by mail . 
Ebony "roving editor Griffith Davis took.a nine-months leave ‘of 
absence to go to the Columbia pniversity journalism school, where 
he is only Negro in class of 68 .. 


FLICKER TICKER Progressive film executive Dore 
elevation to top man at MGM has renewed hope that ny Horne may 
be given a decent dramatic role after all these years . . . Claude 
Jarman Jr. has the role of the Mississippi white boy who. Saves a 
Negro from lynching in MGM's ''The Intruders,'' based on Willian 
Faulkner's new novel. It starts rolling in January and Clarence 
Brown will direct . . . Humphrey Bogart may make Frank Yerby's 
newest book into a movie . . . Danny Kaye may do ''Nature Boy'' as 
his next picture... 20th Century-Fox has dropped plans to do 
"'Quality.'' story of a Negro nurse's romance with a white doctor 
n Brian Donlevy is newest actor sought for lead role in movie 
production of ''Kingsblood Royal'" by Pioneer Pictures . . . Jes: 
sie Grayson, last seen in ''Cass Timberlane,'' has nice role in 
Paramount's ''One Woman'' . . . Lena Horne hopes to send her 
daughter to Vassar. . Dooley Wilson ‘has a bit in the new Humphrey 
Bogart movie... "Lydia Bailey,'' the Haitian-background his- 
torical novel, now definitely set for production by 20th Century- 
Fox . . . Ernest Anderson has a stint in Warner's. ''Somewhere In 
The Citv'' ... Clarence Muse plays his 60th film role in Univer- 
. . Joan Crawford may appear in ''Miss 

O'Brien,'' a script by Millard Lampell with aminority angle . 


BACK OF THE BANDSTAND * Josephine Baker, who got $500 
nightly for ten-day run at Rome's biggest night club, had an audi- 
ence with the Pope on her visit to Italy . . . Arnett Cobb will be 
out of action for a year because of his health . . . Duke Ellington 
disc jockey show, just limping along, may fold after first of year 
unless more stations take show. . . When Ella Fitzgerald went to 
Europe in Fall, she sailed tourist class... King Cole = a spot 


in Columbia's forthcoming movie, ''Make Believe Ballroo 


Cab Callowav's autobiography is being g ghosted by omy Sadie ‘with 
the help of a wire recorder... Rex Stewart has recorded more 


than 25 platters with his small band in France . 
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LIGHT ON THE LITERATI *% New Italian translation of Lang- 
ston Hughes' ''The Big-Sea'' has a book jacket done by world-famed 
Pablo Picasso . .. J. Saunders Redding has finished a new book 
and returned to his teaching post at Hampton .. . Reporter Ray 
Sprigle's series on his adventures while passing as a Negro in the 
South will be brought out in book form by Simon & Schuster . 
Chicago's Elliott Stewart has sold a novel on Oklahoma Negroes to 
Farrar-Straus . . . Youthful William Gardner Smith, whose ''Last 
Of The Conquerors'' was hailed by some critics as having Heming- 
way promise, is a junior at Temple University and completing an- 
other novel . . . Hemingway's next will be about the boxing game 
.. . William Stanley Braithwaite's ''Selected Poems'' are now on 
the bookshelves to remind the younger generation of a splendid 
Negro poet sometimes forgotten . . . Era Bell Thompson recently 
collected royalties on the British edition of her ''American 
Daughter'' ... 


STAGE DOOR JOHNNY * Leading role in William Saroyan's 
new play, ''Don't Go. Awav Mad,'' is a Negro in a hospital cancer 
ward. . . ''Anna Lucasta'' will be seen in France, Austria, Argen- 
tina, Australia, Sweden and South Africa this winter... ''Trial 
By Fire,'' sizzling anti-bias play by Rev. George Dunne, may be 
filmed by John Steinbeck and Burgess Meredith. . . ''Last Of The 
Conquerors,'' the novel about a love affair between a Negro GI 
and a German girl, may wind up as a play. Two producers have taken 
an option . . . Statistics show only seven Negroes earned their 
living by speaking lines on Broadway during peak of last season 
.. . Only failure to find someone to play ''De Lawd'' is holding 
up revival of ''The Green Pastures'' . . . Another revival that 
may hit Broadway is ''Shuffle Along'' with Noble Sissle and Perry 
Watkins doing the producing chores. . . Some 35 Negroes will be 
in road companies of ''Finian"s Rainbow,'' ''Show Boat'' and ''A 
Streetcar Named Desire'' . ‘ 


CRYSTAL BALL »%& Ku Klux Klan revival in South, built around 
opposition to civil rights program, will pffft .. . Major leagues 
will get a Negro umpire before long . . . Wallace's Negro support 
will be main reserve of Progressive Party strength in aiming at 
1952 election . . . Calvert's whiskey will run Negro men of dis- 
tinction ads . . . Two Negroes will be singing ''white roles'' 
with New York City Center Opera this winter . . . Chicago, a one- 
Negro newspaper town since Chicago Bee collapsed, will have a 
journalistic blessed event soon. . . Colored disc jockeys, now at 
their peak, will start doing a fadeout before long« . . Watch for 
"Anna Lucasta'' to pop up on Broadway in a musical version. 
Likewise Lillian Hellman's ''The Little Foxes'' . . . Booming 


uate schools for Negroes are due for peak prosperity in coming 
Months . . 
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Here’s what the scientists have learned about race 
in many careful years of study 


By Stuart Chase 


ACE PREJUDICE is a cultural 
phenomenon. One is not born 
with it; it has to be learned. 

Perhaps half the world today has 
not learned it at all. It has come to 
our Western culture in relatively re- 
cent times, a modern form of the age- 
old suspicion of the Out-group, the 
foreigner, the person who is differ- 
ent. Religious prejudice has declined 
in the West as race prejudice has 
- increased. 

In the ideal community nobody 
would need to instruct children about 
the races, or warn them against prej- 
udice. The adult would act without 


STUART CHASE is well known for 
his books on economics like The Tragedy 
of Waste, Your Money's Worth and Men 
and Machines. 


says about 


Condensed from the book, 
“The Proper Study of Mankind” 


bias, and the children would auto- 
matically follow. But in New Eng- 
‘Mand, as well as below the Mason and 
Dixon Line, the pattern of prejudice 
is established, sometimes stronger, 
sometimes weaker. The children see 
the snub, feel the antipathy, hear the 
derogation, and presently they are 
locked into the pattern, too, ready to 
pass it on to their children. 

The story of Adam and Eve in the 
book of Genesis has been vindicated, 
in part at least, by science. Its main 
point is now generally accepted as 
true: namely, that there is only one 
human family. All the two billion 
of us now alive are the descendants 
of a comparatively small group of 
common ancestors. The dates are 
wrong and we find quite a few poetic 


Copyright, 1948, by Stuart Chase. Published by Harper & Bros., N. Y. (Price $3.50). 
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trimmings in Genesis, but the idea 
is sound. If each of us could trace 
his family tree back for enough gen- 
erations, we should all find the same 
great, great, great . . . grandfather. 

Our most remote forebear, accord- 
ing to Ralph Linton in The Study of 
Man, was probably a small tree- 
dweller, ancestral to both men and 
apes. (Mr. Linton is an anthropolo- 
gist at Columbia University.) Suc- 
ceeding generations became larger, 
with relatively bigger brains. 

During the Miocene age, some 
members became too large for trees 
and took to the, ground, still on all 
fours. These ground-dwellers gradu- 
ally developed carnivorous habits and 
began to stand erect. Their brains 
grew still bigger. 

In the latter half of the Pliocene 
age, one branch reached the human 
level but in the form of a very primi- 
tive gentleman. He gave rise to a 
number of species, one of which fin- 
ally developed into modern man. 
Language probably began then. This 
species exterminated its competitors, 
overran the earth, and in due course 
began to differentiate into the various 
races which we know today—brown, 
yellow, and white. 

If we could ever piece together the 
story of how a small group, starting 
probably in Central Asia, gradually 
spread around the whole globe, it 
» would dwarf all migrations in hu- 
man history. The American conquest 
of the West would seem like an after- 
noon stroll in comparison. How did 
these remote ancestors of ours get 
over to Japan, to the Philippines, 
across the watery wastes of the Pa- 
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cific to one island after another? How 
did they make their way from the 
mouth of the Nile down to the Cape 
of Good Hope? What was their rate 
—a hundred miles a year, or ten miles 
a century. 

Even more astonishing, after cross- 
ing Bering Strait, how did they get 
to Tierra del Fuego, 10,000 miles 
away, Over some of the most savage 
territory on the planet? How did 
they get to Australia, and why was 
that continent then sealed off for 20,- 
000 years, leaving the people there 
culturally frozen in the Old Stone 
Age? Did an easier route exist, per- 
haps on islands later swallowed by 
the Pacific? 

It has taken scientific teamwork of 
a high order to get the facts of race 
together. The Aistorians have studied 
recorded migrations, the sociologists 
have studied group organizations, the 
biologists have studied anatomy and 
genetics. Some anthropologists have 
studied culture and others have taken 


\ many measurements of skulls; the 


psychologists have studied _intelli- 
gence. Their joint findings have been 
checked and crosschecked, to the over- 
all conclusion—recorded by Ruth 
Benedict and Gene Weltfish in their 
survey of racial facts, The Races of 
Mankind—that ‘“‘all the peoples of 
the earth are a single family with a 
common origin.” 

Scientists find that the only de- 
monstrable racial differences are in a 
few non-essential bodily character- 
istics—the texture of head hair, the 
shape of the nose, eye color, skin 
color. 

White people are the hairiest, per- 
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haps, because most of them live in 
colder latitudes. Negroes have the 
darkest skin color, certainly because 
this gives them protection against the 
rays of the tropic sun. All races have 
some primitive characteristics. The 
thin lips of the white man, for in- 
stance, are nearer those of the ape, 
while the thick lips of the Negro are 
further away from the ape. 

Skin color is determined by two 
chemicals, carotene, which gives a 
yellow tinge, and melanin (rhymes 
with in), which gives a brown. These 
colors, combined with the pinkish 
tinge from blood vessels showing 
through, provide all the skin shades 
known. Every human being has some 
of each—unless he is an albino, which 
means he lacks carotene and melanin. 
Albinos are found in all races. 

Height is no reliable characteristic 


of race. The Shilluk Negroes near , 


the sources of the Nile average 6 feet 
2 inches, while not far away are the 
brown pygmies, who average 4 feet 
8 inches. 

Head shape is similarly unhelpful. 
In West Africa we find long heads, 
but along the Congo round heads. 
American Indians are both long 
headed and round headed. In Asia 
Minor, where human mixtures rise 
to a kind of frenzy, there are long 
heads and round heads among close 
relatives. 

Blood differences are non-existent 
between the races. No chemist can 
tell from a blood sample to what race 
its donor belongs. He can tell 
whether it is type O, A, B, or AB; 
but these blood types are found in all 
races. Your son and an Australian 
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bushfellow may both be type AB 
while your type may differ from your 


Ww 
father’s. in 
Differences in the size of the hh. w 
man brain today tell us little abo Cl 
race, nothing about intelligence. The pl 
world’s largest brain belongs to af in 
imbecile. Some geniuses have rel. ‘bc 
tively small brains. As in the caf T 
of a blood sample, no scientist caf tr 
tell by examining a brain alone wi Sy 
what race the owner belonged. 

The average brain size in cubic cen fra 
timeters differs slightly by races, bu I to 
it has not been proved that this affecs Ai 
intelligence until the variation bf N 
comes much greater. Back of Nean in, 
derthal man, differences in brain he 
size are important. To measure in of 
telligence ,we have developed lo 
America the IQ test. Top scores are 
made by Negro, Indian, Mexican, ca 
and Japanese children, as well as by ex 
white children. ' da 

‘All races can interbreed every bl 
where, and with remarkable industy all 
have done so. Your typical Euro of 
pean is a wonderful mixture of Slav, sir 
Mongol, African, Celt, Saxon, Tev pr 
ton, Semite, and other strains. % tat 

' far as we know there are no immut: > me 
ble laws of nature that make racial int 
mixture harmful. We have a pic Be 1a 
ture in our minds of the Scandinavian BH gr 
people as predominantly tall, blue lik 
eyed blonds, with long heads and | 
long faces. Yet if you took out yout J ha 
notebook on a street in Stockholm, gr 
let us say, you would find that only chi 
about fifteen per cent of them ft J che 
this description. Ch 

All races, except the Australian gre 
bushfellows, have developed high 
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civilization from time to time. There 
were great Negro empires and states 
in Africa when the whites in Europe 
were eating grubs. The people of 
China were reading the pre-Confucian 
philosopher Lao Tze when the orig- 
inal Britons were painting their 
‘bodies blue and yelling in the fens. 
The Maya Indians were better as- 
tronomers and sculptors than their 
Spanish conquerors. 

The “character” of the different 
races turns out, as we might expect, 
to be a result of culture, not biology. 
American Indians in the pueblos of 
New Mexico were placid, peace-lov- 
ing, and unemotional, while in the 
horse culture of the Plains, Indians 
of the same, stock were ‘‘frenzy- 
loving Dionysian warriors.” 

The three primary races—the Cau- 
casian, Mongoloid, and Negroid— 
exhibit no significant difference to 
date ‘in height, weight, anatomy, 
blood, intelligence, or character. They 
all have the same normal temperature 
of 98.6° F., the same life span under 
similar conditions, the same muscular 
prowess. All are vulnerable to cer- 
tain diseases and cured by similar 
methods. Everywhere they readily 
interbreed. Individuals within each 
race differ profoundly, and sub 
groups differ in certain characteristics, 
like the Negro giant and pygmies. 

Most white Americans, even if they 
have very little prejudice, think Ne- 
gtoes are inferior intellectually, “like 
children.”” Columbia University psy- 
chologist Otto Klineberg, in his 
Characteristics of the American Ne- 
§0, finds no proof of fundamental 
inherited intellectual difference be- 
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tween whites and Negroes. The 
“childlike” characteristic, when it is 
really there, is cultural, not inherited. 
If your culture expects you to be 
“childlike,” and treats you as a child,’ 
your role is assigned and you follow 
it. 

Many other “‘races’”’ are identified 
verbally, argued about, and fought 
over. On analysis, however, most of 
them turn out to be national or reli- 
gious groups, with little or no biolog- 
ical distinguishability. ‘‘Aryans’” are 
properly people who speak languages 
derived from the Aryan language 
group. “Jews” are properly people 
who subscribe to the Hebrew religion, 
and practice certain customs like the 
Passover. The so-called ‘Jewish 
type,” with hooked nose and black 
hair, is a Mediterranean variation of 
the Caucasian race covering many 
Arabs, Armenians, Turks, Levantines, 
Greeks, and South Italians, as well as 
Jews. 

The loose inaccuracy of most talk 
about racial differences becomes ap- 
parent the moment one turns to the 
evidence scientists have accumulated 
in the past generation or two, Neither 
science nor the book of Genesis has 
had, however, much effect. The Chris- 
tian ethic of the brotherhood of man, 
as well as the story of Adam and 
Eve, turns out to be in line with the 
latest findings in blood chemistry— 
but the word does not get around. 
What is the trouble? 

A Fortune survey in 1939 showed 
majorities, up to 76 per cent of 
Americans, believing that the intel- 
lectual inferiority of Negroes was 
inborn. Thus while real biological 
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differences are slight, believed-in dif- 
ferences are transcendent. ‘‘Race, so 
to speak,” says anthropologist Robert 
Redfield, ‘is a human invention.” It 
is not to be found in the blood 
count, but it has an. enormous place 
in the culture. It is an intangible 
force against which argument and 
logic have either no effect or a reverse 
effect. 

When a white tenant farmer south 
of the Mason and Dixon line joins a 
posse to keep Negroes “in their 
place,” he is not necessarily either 2 
brute or an enemy of society. He is 
following the accepted customs of 
the tribe; doing what he has been 
brought up to do. 

In the deep South a caste system 
has been developed almost as rigorous 
as that of India. There it is a religion, 
here it is race, which determines rank. 
To change it suddenly would be as 
profoundly shocking to Southerners 
as the sudden elimination of Brah- 
mins would- be to Indians. Indeed, 
it would be more than shocking; it 
would probably tear the community 
asunder. 

Perhaps the only way to modify a 
caste sustem in a culture where it has 
been established is to change beliefs 
in people’s minds. That is not déne 
overnight. It can be done solely by 
appeals to reason and justice or by 
reading the Bill of Rights in public 
parks. 

It is important, according to the 
social scientists, to understand the 
cardinal distinction between race 
prejudice and discrimination. Prej- 
udice is a culture pattern not suscep- 
tible to frontal attack, and not to be 
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reasoned about except within narrow 
limits. Discrimination is a specific 
material thing, like keeping Negroes 
out of washrooms, restaurants, or 
schools, and making them ride in the 
rear seats of buses. 

Discrimination can be attacked, 
particularly in a country where demo- 
cratic traditions in other respects are 
strong. A specific Jim Crow practice 
can be selected for attack, and if the 
strategy is well devised, the discrimi- 
nation can be, and has been, elimi- 
nated. Negroes are now being ad- 
mitted into some colleges in the South 
for the first time. As the discrimina- 
tion is reduced, says Dr. Young— 
sociologist and General Director of 
the Russell Sage Foundation—there 
is in turn an inevitable reduction. in 
prejudice. It comes, furthermore, the 
best way, by use and want rather than 
by arguments and propaganda. “If 
the do-gooders in race relations would 
waste less time fretting about prej- 
udices and devote their efforts to the 
reduction of specific, vulnerable cases 
of discrimination, real progress could 
be made.” 

Branch Rickey, president of the 
Brooklyn baseball team, has shown 
the perfect way to do it. He put 
Jackie Robinson, a Negro, on first 
base in 1947, for the first time in 
big league history and backed him 
to the limit. It took supreme tact 
on Robinson's part to survive the first 
two or three months and avoid a fight 
with some of the players born in the 
South. But by August he was an 
accepted institution. Negroes wert 
then signed by the Cleveland club 
and the St. Louis Browns. ~ 
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Rickey was once asked if he had 
fought for his first baseman to solve 
a sociological problem. ‘I bought 
him up for one reason,” Rickey an- 
swered, ““—to win the pennant! I'd 
play an elephant if he could win the 
pennant.” 

Which brings up the whole ques- 
tion of social engineering for better- 
ing race relations. We will concentrate 
on the Negro problem in America, 
but the implications are world-wide. 

We used to think that special 
Negro health programs had to be de- 
signed because Negroes were consid- 
ered more susceptible, biologically, to 
tuberculosis and other diseases. Scien- 
tists have proved this false. Like 
everybody else, Negroes are suscep- 
tible to bad housing, bad sanitation, 
and bad food. It is such conditions, 
not melanin, which promote tuber- 
culosis. 

We used to think that the poor 
Negro was particularly susceptible to 
delinquency and crime. His moral 
brakes were considered weak, and he 
just could not help himself when 
temptation crossed his path. Now we 
know that his brakes are as well as 
anybody else’s, and that the trouble 
is cultural, not racial, If Negroes 
have a high crime rate, the social sci- 
entist investigates the slums in which 
they were reared. and what kind of 
emotional security they got as chil- 
dren, 

We used to think that Negroes 
were gifted with a special sense of 
song, rhythm, and dance. Now we 
know.they are no more innately musi- 
cal than the inhabitants of Aroostook 
County, Maine. If Negro children, 
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or white children, are brought up to 
sing and stamp their feet, they will 
sing and stamp their feet. Many 
Negroes are good at blues, but no 
better than Benny Goodman. 

_Dr. Young believes that both de- 
rogatory stereotypes (big, black buck 
nigger) and sentimental stereotypes 
(Aunt Jemima) are bad for race 
relations. Pointing to Joe Louis as 
representing a special race of super- 
athletes is very bad. “Such credits 
imply a biological theory of race dif- 
ferences just as surely as do unfavor- 


“able stereotypes.” The reaction to the 


brilliant scientific career of George 
Washington Carver should be: ‘“Why 
not?’ rather than ‘‘Who would have 
thought it possible?” 

It is bad tactics, says Young, to 
suppress news unfavorable to Ne- 
groes. Twisting statistics to show their 
achievements is not good “‘social en- 
gineering.’ The unvarnished truth 
will be found a more effective agent 
in the slow process of cultural change 
than any amount of specially slanted 
stories. Negroes are no worse, and 
no better, than the rest of us. 

Harping on conflict and injustice 
can be very harmful. How long did 
liberals in the North contribute to the 
defense of the Scottsboro boys, and 
how long did the people of the South 
bitterly resent it? Such publicity 
deepens bitterness. The right to pro- 
tect injustice must be maintained, but 
to indict a whole region for injustice, 
day in day out, is to challenge retali- 
ation. 

It is clear to every sensible observer 
that the Communists’ campaign to 
raise a black rebellion in the South is 
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a perfect formula for putting the- 
clock back to carpetbagging days. 
Fewer people realize that harping on 
“incidents” has a similar, if less vio- 
lent, effect. One of the stupidest 
things to do is to send agitators from 
the North down to protest an inci- 
dent in the South. There is good 
reason to believe that Bilbo won his 
last election to the Senate because 
Mississippi voters hated Damyanks 
interfering in their affairs even more 
than they disliked Bilbo. 

There are 123 national organiza- 
- tions working on race relations today, 
not counting Federal agencies. Most 
of them lack the faintest idea of the 
effects of their propaganda. They 
send out leaflets and broadcasts and 
hope for the best. How much good 
will and how much good money is 
wasted on projects that ignore the 
known laws ,of human _ relations? 
How much of it boomerangs to make 
a bad condition worse? 


Race prejudice involves a prejudg- 
ment of individuals on the basis of a 
stereotype—a “Jap is a Jap,” a “Nig. 
ger is a Nigger.” It involves also a 
set of evaluations. A prejudiced in. 
dividual brings to the issue beliefs as 
to traits in others, favorable or un- 
favorable. 

Assuming that we really want to 
change belief systems about race, it is 
encouraging to remember that West. 
ern civilization carried even more 
severe beliefs about religious differ. 
ences three hundred years ago. Thou- 
sands of innocent people, including 
harmless old ladies, were hanged, 
burned, and beheaded. Religious 
wars and witch hunts raged for cen- 
turies—the way they are raging in 
India today. We got over that in the 
West—at least the more violent as- 
pects—without help from social sci- 
entists. With their assistance, we may 
get over this affliction a little faster. 


The House He Lives In 


A CHICAGO SOUTH SIDE TENANT was being particular as 
the owner showed him an available apartment. 
“Does the water always come through the roof like that?” he 


inquired. 
“No,” 


replied the landlord. 


“Only when it rains.” 
Jack Askins 
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A youthful Chicago schoo! teacher shows 
what can be done in vocational training 


HUMAN RELATIONS 


Condensed from Time 


F YOU don’t behave,” Chicago 
teachers used to warn Negro 
pupils, “I'll send you to Dun- 

bar.” Ramshackle Dunbar Trade 
School on Chicago's South Side was 
little better than a reform school. No- 
body preened himself on winning a 
Dunbar diploma, or stood much 
chance of landing a job with one. 
Then Clifford J. Campbell came 
along. 
_ Cliff Campbell was a young Negro 
from Washington, D.C., a onetime 
Pullman porter and redcap, whom the 
depression had sidetracked from ar- 
chitecture into schoolteaching. In 
1942, when war industries were beg- 
ging for skilled workers, the Chicago 
school board looked around for a man 
who could perk up down-in-the- 
mouth Dunbar. The principal at 
Wendell Phillips High School, where 
Campbell was dean of boys, gave him 
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a resounding recommendation: “An 
artist in human relations.” 

Installed as Dunbar’s new direc- 
tor, Campbell promptly fired all 16 
teachers as substandard, gathered a 
white and Negro faculty of 74 to help 
him build a bigger and better high 
school. He set up 23 tough voca- 
tional courses, begged or borrowed 
$2,000,000 worth of machines and 
equipment. School enrollment 
jumped from 125 pupils to 1,650. 

After six years on the job, 43-year- 
old Cliff Campbell was picked by the 
U.S. Office of Education’s magazine 
School Life as the answer to a big 
question: “What Are Good Teachers 
Like?” And last July, as Dunbar 
was closing down for a month’s sum- 
mer vacation, 105 of its 118 Gradu- 
ates paid Director Campbell a tribute 
he liked even better: they got good 
jobs. 


Chicago School Superintendent 
Herold C. Hunt, who thinks Camp- 
bell and Dunbar are “amazing,” has 
promised them a new building with- 
in three years. Meanwhile over- 
crowded Dunbar, built to handle only 
375 students, makes do with a Hoo- 
;verville of temporary wooden build- 
ings—and three shifts. Cliff Camp- 
bell is the first to arrive every day 
(by 7:30 a.m.) and the last to leave 
(after 10 p.m.) Offered better-pay- 
ing jobs in their trades or at other 
schools, many of Campbell's teachers 
have refused. 

Because most of Dunbar’s students 
come from low-income homes and 
many have to leave before graduation, 
Campbell concentrates on teaching 
every boy and girl some employable 
skill in the first half year. In the 
auto-shop course, a boy learns to 


‘parts. 


grease a car; in the dressmaking 
course, a girl learns to cut dress 
Students who stay become 
skilled craftsmen: some of Dunbar’s 
sheet-metal graduates make $125 a 
week. 

Campbell insists that his students 
also take academic courses (English, 
math, science, social studies), encour- 
ages them to try music and art. He 
was pleased as punch last year when 
an aircraft student won the state ora- 
tory contest. Knowing that factory 
doors don’t open so wide to Negroes, 
Campbell drills his students on writ- 
ing letters of application and taking 
job tests, makes them conscious of 
neatness, work habits and ‘‘personal- 
ity.” Best measure of his success: 
Dunbar now takes only the top 15 
per cent of its applicants. 


Copyright, Time (August 9, 1948) 


Chains Without End 
THOSE WHO believe that slavery has ceased to exist in the 


world, who probably think that it disappeared with Abraham Lin- 
coln’s Emancipation Proclamation, are mistaken. 

The Anti-Slavery Society of Great Britain said in its annual re- 
port: “There's no reason to believe that slavery has gone from any 
of the fourteen countries in whick it existed in 1938" and that 
peonage, which the League of Nations classified as slavery, has been 
found to affect some seven million South Americans. 

The report recounted the society's efforts to get international 
recognition of the slavery question and to establish an international 
agency for the suppression of slavery. 

New York Times 
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By Mark Harris 


HEN New Jersey heavyweight 
Arnold Cream decided to call 
himself Joe Walcott he knew 
what he was doing. He was taking 
the name which, according to the 
nation's foremost ring historian, Nat 
Fleischer, ‘‘stands synonymous with 
greatness in the history of pugilism.” 
As a lad, Arnold Cream had seen 
the immortal Joe Walcott work out 
in a Camden gymnasium. So im- 
pressed was the youngster with what 
he saw that in 1930 he took the name, 
prefixed a ‘‘Jersey”’ to it, and climbed 
the long climb, ultimately coming 
within an ace of dethroning Joe 
Louis last December. 

Aside from the fact that they both 
have the same name, and the fact that 
both are Negroes, the two Walcotts 
don't bear a close resemblance. Jer- 
sey Joe is six feet tall, Joe Walcott 
stood only five; Jersey Joe was born 


MARK HARRIS is the author of a 
novel, Trumpet to the World, and_an as- 
sociate editor of NEGRO DiGEsT. 
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Big or little they all were flattened by the Barbados Demon 


in the United States, the original Wal- 
cott was born in Barbados about 
1870. 

No one can say for certain which 
was the better fighter, but around 
Madison Square Garden and along 
Jacobs’ Beach where the oldtime 
boxing enthusiasts gather, most folks 
will tell you that the original would 
have whipped the Jerseyite hands 
down. 

Maybe so. One thing is certain, 
though: the Barbados Demon flat- 
tened most of the heavyweights of 
his day. Those were the years be- 
fore the law prohibited scraps be- 
tween men in different weight brack- 
ets. In 1900, in one of the most often 
discussed ring battles of all time. 
Walcott knocked out Joe Choynski 
in seven rounds, although Choynski 
outweighed him by fifty pounds and 
stood a foot taller. Choynski, it will 
be recalled, once fought a draw with 
Jim Jeffries and came very close to 
beating Jim Corbett. “Big or little,” 
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Fleischer writes, ‘they all looked 
alike to Walcott.” 

The old-timers like to chuckle over 
the events of a famous afternoon 
when Walcott strolled into a Brook- 
lyn gymnasium, pulled on a pair of 
gloves and looked around for a spar- 
ring partner. “Okay,” said a big 
fellow willingly, ‘“‘let’s exercise.” 
They climbed through the ropes, but 
after that the big fellow’s exercise 
was limited to frequent trips to the 
canvas. The scrap was finally broken 
up when Tom Sharkey’s horrified 
handlers rushed into the ring and res- 
cued their heavyweight meal ticket. 
Sharkey repeatedly turned down in- 
vitations to meet the Barbados Demon 
in the years that followed. 

Joe liked to mix it with the big 
boys. There was much to hit, they 
were slow on their feet, and Joe 
could take it when he had to. ‘The 
only way to hurt “Walcott is to do 
like Mysterious Billy Smith used to 
do,” a contemporary once remarked. 
Smith bit him. 

In his heyday it was hard to find 
fighters who were willing to meet 
him. Joe even tried advertising. He 
inserted this challenge in the news- 
‘papers: “I can furnish backing for 
$5,000 which says that James J. Jef- 
fries cannot beat me. I stand ready 


at any time to box him to a decision. — 


I will meet anyone in the world at 
any weight, nobody barred. I will 
fight Tom Sharkey and wager that I 
can whip him. I will fight Peter 
Maher. First come, first served. The 
bigger the better.’ 
Joe was very young when he left 
the Indies, shipping as a cabin boy 
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on the schooner Ribes, Boston-bound, 
En route he learned something about 
the art of cooking, and for two years 
he sailed as a cook on ships outward- 
bound from Boston. Then he settled 
down on dry land, cooking in a Bos- 
ton restaurant. He also worked for 
a time at the once-ritzy American 
House Hotel in that city. 

After hours he hung around Jack 
Sheehan’s gymnasium. Here he 
learned the fine points of boxing and 
wrestling, and after only a month of 
training he entered the New England 
amateur wrestling tournament. In 3 
single night he won both the light- 
weight and middleweight champion- 
ships. 

He liked boxing better, though, 
and on December 12, 1891, in Bos- 
ton, weighing 130 pounds, he fought 
his first professional fight, licking 
George Meakin in four rounds and 
receiving exactly $2.50 for the effort. 
It was the beginning of a long c- 
reer, and before its end 20 years 
later he fought 128 times, exclusive 
of exhibition and no-decision 
matches. He lost only eighteen times. 
He put thirty opponents to sleep, and 
was knocked out only twice, once by 
Young Peter Jackson and once by 
Larry Temple. 

He fought much more often than 
present-day fighters are required to 
do, sometimes twice a week, and early 
in his career, while traveling witha 
sideshow, he fought several times 4 
night. 

The neatest stunt he pulled while 
with the show was his battle one night 
against two up-and-coming potential 
champions. The first, Jim Rogers, 
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went down for the count in the third 
round. Walcott took time to catch 
his breath, then came back stronger 
than ever to rock Tom Powers to 
sleep in two rounds. Both men were 
twenty pounds heavier than he. 
Walcott would wrestle if his op- 
ponent preferred. On a single night 
he defeated three wrestlers, one right 
after the other, an exhibition which 
was witnessed by Tom O'Rourke, who 
immediately signed Joe to a contract 
and was his manager for many years. 


The prize ring was a dirty business - 


during the early years of the century. 
Fleischer notes: crooked poli- 
ticians had a host of crooked gamblers 
at their command. A great many 
fights were fixed in advance and woe 
~ betide the fighter or manager who 
* made any mistakes in carrying out 
orders received from the men who 
made the betting odds. The paid 
gunmen saw to that.” 

But Joe Walcott managed to keep 
his record fairly clean. His worst 
offense was in 1900, during a fight 
with West. He powdered West un- 
mercifully for eleven rounds, and 
then announced suddenly that his 
arm hurt and he couldn't go on. The 
decision went to West on a techni- 
cality, and O'Rourke admitted that 
Walcott threw the fight. Both 
O'Rourke and Joe considered discre- 
tion the better part of valor. As 
O'Rourke put it: “If West had been 
stopped Walcott would have gone to 
the morgue and I would have been 
laying nice, peaceful and natural on 
the next slab.” 

\In the following year Walcott won 
the welterweight crown in five rounds 
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from Rube Ferns in Ontario, Canada. 
Tlcre followed none of the loud dis- 
pute that usually attended the trans- 
fer of a division crown from one 
head to another, for even in that 
rough-and-tumble era few fighters 
cared to issue challenges to the tough 
little man from Barbados. Only one 
challenger came forward, but Wal- 
cott kayoed him in two rounds in 
Philadelphia. 

The welterweight king of the 
world was forced to scrap with mid- 
dleweights and heavies. 

At the outset of most of these 
matches fans who had never seen 
Walcott fight generally shouted 
““fraud—call it off.” Truly, the sight 
of a heavyweight and a man the size 
of Walcott squaring off for battle 
arouses pity in the hearts of the-most 
bloodthirsty fight fans. But once the 
action started the voices of protest 
were still, for it quickly became ap- 
pare that Joe Walcott was anyone's 
match. 

For example, he fought a twenty- 
round draw with heavyweight Sandy 
Ferguson, who had gone the distance 
with Jack Johnson; he knocked out 
Fred Russell, who was heavy even 
for a heavyweight; he defeated such 
top-ranking middleweights as George 
Gardiner, Jack Bonner and Young 
Peter Jackson. Now the newspapers 
added a new nickname: The Giant 
Killer. 

He lost the welter title in 1904 to 
The Dixie Kid (a Negro named 
Aaron Jones) on a foul in the twen- 
tieth round. A month later he fought 
Jones to a draw in a much-contested 
decision, and for the seven remaining 
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years of his career inside the ropes he 
was dogged with bad luck and was 
unable to regain his title. Among 
the battles best-remembered today 
were two fights against Negroes Joe 
Gans and Sam Langford, both in 
September, 1904. 

True to his challenge, Joe Walcott 
fought all comers, and during the 
- waning years of his career he re- 
mained a top-flight mixer although 
his punch lost its dynamite and his 
stamina was not what it once had 
been. 

Probably he should have quit ear- 
lier than he did. But he loved the 
game and it was the only lucrative 
business he knew. He made good 
money in his time and once owned 
a fine home in picturesque little 
Malden, Massachusetts. He liked dia- 
monds, and he liked the feel of a 
thick roll of greenbacks. 

Joe didn’t trust banks, and in or- 
der to protect the wealth he carried 


on his person he bought a revolver. * 


One night in Boston in 1905 he was 
showing it to a friend, Nelson Hall, 
when it went off, killing Hall and 


blasting a hole in Walcott’s right 
hand. Police called the shooting ac. 
cidental, but it unnerved the fighter, 
The hand never fully healed. But 
for this he might have won the crown 
again; bad hand or not he was a 
punishing, ferocious fighter—as or. 
nery and relentless in the ring as he 
was amiable and easygoing in private 
life. In 1911 he hung up his gloves 
for the last time. 

What's happened to him since? 
The story is shrouded in mystery. 
Some say he went back to sea, some 
say he returned to the Indies. 

All that is known is that in 1924 
he was sentenced to serve three years 
in prison for assault, and that after- 
ward he worked briefly for Tex Rick. 
ard during the latter’s regime as head 
man at Madison Square Garden. Then 
he disappeared and presumably went 
to live with a sister in Philadelphia. 
Nobody really knows. 

It doesn’t matter much. It’s nicest 
to remember him as The Giant Killer, 
the Barbados Demon, the little man 
who fought anybody anywhere, the 
bigger the better. 
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Profile ot Walter White shows him to be 


a high-level statesman for his race in important circles 


NEGRO 


AMERICA’S 


By E. J. Kahn, Jr. 


UNNAR MYRDAL, the Swed- 
G ish sociologist whose An 

American Dilemma, a study of 
the status of the Negro in the United 
States, is generally regarded as the 
most authoritative work in its field, 
writes in it that “Negroes and whites 
in America deal with each other 
through the medium of plenipoten- 
tiaries.” Among the members of 
both these racial groups who give 
any thovght to such matters, it is 
usually conceded that the ranking 
Negro diplomat is Walter Francis 
White, a dapper, pink-cheeked, and 
polished man of 55 who is so non- 
Negroid in appearance and on such 
good terms with high-level statesmen 


Reprinted from New Yorker 


that anyone meeting him for the first 
time at a Washington cocktail party 
could easily take him for some thor- 
oughly Anglo-Saxon ambassador. 
White, whose only format title is 
that of Secretary of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Colored People, is, according to an 
anthropologist who once peered at 
the roots of his family tree, 5/32 
Negro. He has fair skin, delicate fea- 
tures, and light-blue eyes. His hair 
and his mustache are now graying, 
but they used to be blond. The fact 
that he is physically indistinguishable 
from any run-of-the-mill, socially ac- 
ceptable paleface is a constant an- 
noyance to those of his fellow-citi- 


Part I. Reprinted by Permission. Copyright 1948 The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 
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zens who like to think that they can, 
to put it in their own way, “‘spot a 
nigger any time, anywhere.” 

White has never been spotted as a 
Negro by a stranger. Many years ago, 
he and two white lawyers called on 
theate Clarence Darrow to ask him 
to serve as counsel in a case in which 
the N.A.A.C.P. was interested. Dar- 
row had not met any of the delega- 
tion before, but he had been told in 
‘advance that it would include a Ne- 
gro. During their conversation, one 


of the attorneys, the swarthiest of the 
trio, made a femark about discrim- 
ination against colored people. “I 
understand the troubles of your 
race,” said Darrow sympathetically. 
The man replied that he did not hap- 


pen to be colored. “I mean your 
race,’ said Darrow to the other law- 
yer, a medium brunette. He, too, 
corrected Darrow. ‘But they told me 
one of you was a Negro,” said Dar- 
row, thoroughly confused, ‘‘and, 
surely"’—here he turned to White— 
“it can't be you.” 

Today many people, especially Ne- 
groes, are familiar with White's 
looks, and it is scarcely possible for 
him to go anywhere by rail, for in- 
stance, without being respectfully 
greeted by the majority of the réd- 
caps, Pullman porters, and dining-car 
waiters he encounters en route. A 
white passenger on a Chesapeake & 
Ohio train, several weeks ago, no- 
ticing the reverent treatment ac- 
corded White in the diner, called the 
steward over and asked if he had 
guessed rightly that the gentleman 
getting all the service was Robert R. 
Young. 
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Colored people who are not famil- 
iar with White’s appearance are no 
more intuitive than white people 
when it comes to identifying him as 
a Negro. Some years ago, while he 
was in Chicago investigating a race 
riot for his Association, another Ne- 
gro, rioting at full steam and deter. 
mined to shoot the first white man he 
saw, caught sight of White, took aim, 
and fired. He missed. 

As a tule, White is shot at only by 
white men. Last winter, while he 
was motoring from Tuskegee, Ala- 
bama, to Atlanta, Georgia, where he 
was born and raised, he was some- 
what inhospitably welcomed back to 
his old home state when a couple of 
white men, who may or may not have 
known that he was to be expected 
along that road at that time, fired 


shots in the general direction of his 


car shortly after it crossed the Ala- 
bama-Georgia line. White did not 
report the incident since, as he 
pointed out afterward, the fellows 
could conceivably have been hunters 
who had spotted some more conven- 
tional game just as his car passed by. 
He has great respect for the Consti- 
tutional rights of individuals, and he 
would not, on the basis of such flimsy 
circumstantial evidence as he had on 
that occasion, press charges even 
against a white man, for he firmly be- 
lieves that whites, in Georgia or any 
other state, are entitled to exactly the 
same justice as everybody else. 
Every year a substantial number of 
Negroes with little or none of the 
pigmentation characteristic of their 
race quietly take leave of colored so- 
ciety and move over into white so 
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ciety, where, “passing” for white, 
they are apt to find liying conditions 
more agreeable. White could have 
passed long ago if he had wanted to, 
but he resolved, many years before 
achieving the eminence that his posi- 
tion as head of the N.A.A.C.P. has 
won him, that he didn’t want to. Last 
year, in an article in the Saturday 
Review of Literature entitled “Why 
I Remain a Negro,” he discussed the 
“enigma of a black man occupying 
a white body” and referred to him- 
self as ‘the presentation in fact of a 
theory to which millions give lip serv- 
ice, never really believing it so—that 
all men are brothers under the skin.” 

“I am not white,” he wrote. 
"There is nothing within my mind 
and heart which tempts me to think I 
am.” Some Negroes are nevertheless 
tempted to think he is. Shortly after 
the article appeared, George Schuy- 
let, a dark-skinned, sharp-tongued 
writer for the Pittsburgh Courier, a 
Negro weekly, composed a rejoinder 
in which, playing down White's 
mind and heart and concentrating on 
his skin, he called attention to a 
magazine piece by “a well-known 
Caucasian” and said that since ‘‘our 
white friend” considered himself a 
Negro because of a smattering of 
Negro blood and that since he, 
Schuyler, had a trace of Caucasian 
blood, he thought he'd write a little 
essay on ‘Why I Remain a White 
Man.” Most Negroes, however, 
look upon White as a bona-fide mem- 
bet of their race, and to many of 
them he is the nearest thing to a na- 
tional leader they have had since 
Booker T. Washingto? died, in 1915. 
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A prominent colored minister once 
acclaimed Whitéas the modern coun- 
terpart of Moses. The testimonial 
was perhaps a trifle overenthusiastic, 
since White is hardly a universally 
recognized spokesman for a unified 
people. More than half a million 
Negroes—something over five per 
cent of all colored citizens eighteen 
or older—belong to his association. 
By pressure-group standards, this 
constitutes a large body, and it is so 
much the biggest of its kind that 
White now and then is carried away 
by the size of his constituency and 
gives the impression that everything 
he says or does is the expressed wish 
of all fourteen million Negro Amer- 
icans, including babes in arms. Some- 
times he absent-mindedly extends his 
realm to take in all non-Negroes, too. 
A visitor to his office sat by not long 
ago while White received a phone 
call. ‘That man has just written a 
book,” White remarked when he had 
hung up, “and he wants to see me 
about getting it into every American 
home.” 

In his negotiations with white 
Americans on behalf of colored 
Americans, White is a good deal less 
polite and restrained than are the 
ambassadors of most have-not na- 
tions in their dealings with the haves. 
When Congress was mulling over the 
problem of segregation in the armed 
forces last winter, White—who is 
spiritedly “opposed to segregation, 
discrimination, and every other mani- 
festation of Jim Crowism—sent a 
senator he knew a telegram blandly 
suggesting that the legislator and 
some of his colleagues put on black- 
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face and uniforms for six weeks if 
they really wanted to find out how 
Negroes were treated in the armed 
forces. 

Not all Negroes are fond of 
White, but nearly all of them admire 
his penchant for taking resolute ac- 
tion of that nature in connection with 
their civil liberties; a dissident mi- 
nority sometimes grumble that he has 
made a successful career out of ex- 
ploiting their misfortunes. “Subscrib- 
ers to this viewpoint enjoy reminding 
one another of a probably apocryphal 
comic strip reputed to have been pub- 
lished in a Negro paper. It showed a 
black man saying to White, “I’ve 
finally found a solution to the race 
problem,” and White replying, 
“Don't tell anybody.” 

It is more usual, however, for 
White to appear in the colored press 
described by some glowing phrase 
like “the great gladiator for human 
rights.” As a gladiator, White is 
voluble, aggressive, and effective. A 
year ago, he attended a meeting of a 
committee of sponsors of the Free- 
dom Train. They had received a 
message from the mayor of a South- 
ern city that -their travelling exhibit 
of historic documents was scheduled 
to visit; the mayor had proposed that 
whites and Negroes in his bailiwick 
examine the display at different 
hours, so as not to upset a long-stand- 
ing local tradition of strict segrega- 
tion of the races. White sat back 
unassumingly until it appeared to him 
that the committee might approve the 
mayor's recommendation. Then he 
leaped to his feet and, quoting exten- 
sively from the itinerant documents 
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themselves, urged that the mayor be 
advised that he would have to choose 
between segregation and the Free 
dom Train. The committee approved 
his recommendation. 

“When human rights are in 
volved,” a-friend of White's who 
was present said afterward, “Walter 
is never at a loss for a word. Or 
even several paragraphs,” he added 
reflectively. 

White has been on the staff of the 
association for thirty years, and in 
that period has travelled at least 
million miles and made close to five 
thousand speeches, arguing against 
segregation and discrimination nearly 
every step and sentence of the way. 

He does not think that there is 
much likelihood of their being abol- 
ished in the near future by the gov- 
erning bodies of all the forty-eight 
states, and his chief hope has long 
been pinned on the federal govern- 
ment. Accordingly, he has made 
many trips from his home base, in 
New York, to Washington, where he 
has uttered many words, most of 
them in favor of such still unenacted 
legislation as anti-lynching, anti-poll- 
tax, and  fair-employment-practices 
bills. 

He is the author of four books and 
dozens of magazine articles on race 
problems, and he writes two weekly 
newspaper columns—one for the 
Chicago Defender, a Negro journal 
with a circulation of two hundred 
thousand, in which he explains to 
Negroes what the white world is up 
to, and the other for eight white 
newspapers, among them the Sunday 
Herald Tribune, with a total circula- 
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tion of nearly three and a half mil- 
lion, in which he explains to white 
people what the Negro world is up 
to. This is the only column of gen- 
eral commentary by a Negro that has 
ever been syndicated in the white 
press. 

In both columns, White frequently 
makes it clear that although the lot 
of the Negro in this country may be 
continually improving, it isn’t im- 
proving fast enough for him. This 
impatience keeps him from making 
the kinds of compromises that most 
ambassadors regard as part of the 
diplomatic game. 

In 1942, when the War Depart- 
ment announced that it planned to set 
up a training school for Negro pilots 
at Tuskegee Institute—a proposal 
that was applauded by many Negroes 
and was ultimately put into effect— 
White vociferously opposed the idea, 
arguing that the Air Forces already 
had plenty of schools and that it 
would be perfectly practicable to 
train whites and Negroes together. 
The graduates of the Tuskegee train- 
ing school, among them a nephew of 
White’s who was killed in action, 
compiled a creditable war record, but 
White, though proud of their ac- 
complishments, never weakened in 
his conviction that endorsing a seg- 
tegated institution of any kind, in 
any circumstances, would be incon- 
sistent with his principles and thus 
intolerable. 

Although the N.A.A.C.P. has 
some white members in the South, 
including an all-white chapter at the 
University of Texas, its secretary's 
firmness about such matters has not 
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endeared him or his organization to 
most white Southerners, or even to 
many white Southerners usually re- 
garded as liberal. The attitude of 
the latter faction is that the Negro 
can best be helped by gradual re- 
forms and that White is an all-or- 
nothing man who is doing his cause 
more harm than good. White's pro- 
ponents reply that progress, gradual 
or otherwise, is rarely achieved un- 
less its advocates demand more than 
they can possibly hope ‘to get at the 
moment. ‘The Negro would never 
be even where he is today,” one col- 
ored leader said recently, “if Walter 
hadn't always been in there fighting, 
and, what’s more, always waging the 
frontal attack.” 

White often carries the assault into 
what he regards as enemy territory, © 
and his arrival in Southern cities is 
likely to bring about some hard feel- 
ings. Several years ago, he accepted 
a speaking engagement in Dallas. He 
flew in and, on landing at the air- 
port, found two delegations awaiting 
him, one of white men and one of 
colored. The men in the colored 
group, all six feet tall or more, closed 
in and formed a protective circle 
around White, who is five feet seven, 
as soon as he stepped off his plane. 
The white group stood nearby and 
glowered at the improvised phalanx. 
Both groups, in separate vehicles, es- 
corted White to the scene of his talk, 
a colored Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation clubhouse. (He had orig- 
inally been scheduled to speak at a 
white Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation clubhouse, but at the last 
minute his sponsors, with a bow to 
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Southern womanhood, had switched 
locales. ) 

White was introduced by a min- 
ister, a white man, who, noticing the 
band of tight-lipped white men who 
had followed the visitor into the hall, 
delivered one of the least flowery in- 
troductions in history. “To quote 
Voltaire,” the minister began, “ ‘I 
disapprove of what you say, but I 
will defend to the death your right to 
say it.’’’ He paused, looked around 
nervously, and then concluded, “I 
new present Mr. White.” 

When White went to work for the 
association in 1918, it had been in 
existence for nine years. It had sev- 
enty-six branches and less than ten 
thousand members, about  three- 
quarters of whom were white. Its 
colored members were mainly 
preachers, doctors, and assorted in- 
tellectuals. 

Today, more than nine-tenths of 
the N.A.A.C.P.’s five hundred and 
eighty thousand members are colored, 
a good many of them middle-class 
and lower-class people. There are 
sixteen hundred branches, the biggest 
of them in Detroit, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Los Angeles, Cleveland, and 
other industrial centers. There are 
more than seven hundred branches in 
the South, the biggest of them in 
Houston, Dallas, Birmingham, and 
Atlanta. 

The national headquarters has 
always been in New York, and since 
1945 it has occupied two and a half 
floors of the Wendell Willkie Mem- 
orial Building, at 20 West Fortieth 
Street. The national office has a paid 
staff of seventy-two, four of whom are 
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white. The organization operates on 
an annual budget of half a million 
dollars, four-fifths of which is mem. 
bership dues and the rest contribu. 
tions. White is the chief executive 
officer. His two principal assistants, 
both colored, are Roy Wilkins, a for- 
mer Kansas City journalist, who edits 
the association’s monthly magazine, 
the Crisis, and Thurgood Marshall, a 
native of Baltimore and a graduate of 
the Howard University Law School, 
who is head of the N.A.A.C.P. legal 
staff. In addition to its full-time per- 
sonnel, the association, like most or- 
ganizations of its type, has an impres- 
sive roster of national ofhcers. There 
are sixty-six of these in all, of whom 
twenty-five, including Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Philip Murray, Eric 
Johnston, and Senators Arthur 
Capper and Wayne Morse, are white. 

The president of the N.A.A.C.P. is 
Arthur B. Spingarn, a white lawyer 
who has long been active in civil-lib- 
erties circles; the chairman of the 
board of directors is Dr. Louis TI. 
Wright, a Negro surgeon and the 
first member of his race ever admitted 
to membership in the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons. He is also White's 
personal physician, and he once con- 
tributed to the advancement of col- 
ored people by picking his patient up 
off the floor (after White had col- 
lapsed in his apartment in Harlem 
early one morning with a sudden 
attack of appendicitis), throwing him 
over his shoulder, and carrying him to 
a hospital, seven blocks away, where, 
as soon as the doctor got his breath 
back, he operated. 

Legal representatives of the N.A. 
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A.C.P.—either attorneys on its staff 
or ones who have been engaged for 
particular actions—have argued twen- 
ty-seven cases before the United 
States Supreme Court since their first 
appearance there in 1915 and have 
won twenty-four of them. All of 
these have touched upon matters like 
the disfranchisement of Negroes by 
the white-primary system, the extrac- 
tion of confessions by torture, the 
denial of equal educational opportu- 
nities to Negroes, the exclusion of 
Negroes from juries, and the applica- 
bility of state segregation laws to 
passengers on interstate vehicles. 
Attorneys for the N.A.A.C.P. figure 
in some three hundred laws cases a 
year, in one court or another. The or- 
ganization takes a hand in a case only 
if satisfied on two points: that some- 
body has been the victim of an injus- 
tice solely because of his race or color, 
and that winning the case would be 
apt to establish a significant legal 
precedent. 

White is not a lawyer and has little 
to do with the association’s routine 
legal work, but whenever something 
special comes up—like, say, a Su- 
preme Court decision on an N.A.A. 
CP. petition—he appears in court 
and becomes as excited as a bowler 
trying to affect the course of a rolling 
ball with body English. 


The chamber in which the Supreme 


Court sits has a section of seats up 
front near the judges’ bench that are 
traditionally set aside for lawyers who 
have been admitted to practice be- 
fore it. White's intense concern over 
the court's pronouncements sometimes 
drives him to sit in this area, in order 
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to be as close as possible to the 
shapers of his organization’s destiny. 
He has never been evicted from his 
perch, possibly because he looks not 
unlike a corporation lawyer and pos- 
sibly because the courtroom attendants 
know that he is a first-name friend of 
at least five of the nine justices. 

Last spring, when the court was 
considering’ a case brought before it 
by the association, White happened to 
be in Washington on the day of reck- 
oning and happened to call up one 
of the justices to inquire after his 
health. The justice asked whether he 
planned to be in court that morning. 
“Interesting decisions of far-reaching 
importance are being handed down 
these days,” he added guardedly. 
White can take a hint, and he went ° 
right over to the court and seated 
himself way up front. After he had 
waited restlessly for nearly two hours, 
while several other matters were dis- 
posed of, the court finally got around 
to the association’s case. 

Chief Justice Vinson talked for 
fifteen minutes without giving any 
indication of which way the decision 
was going, and White, at best an im- 
patient man, grew frantic with anxi- 
ety. He looked up imploringly at the 
other justices on the bench, and got 
the impression that four of them, as 
he caught their eyes, mercifully fa- 
vored him with an encouraging smile 
or nod. After the Chief Justice had at 
last confirmed these informal signals 
in legal terminology and the court 
had adjourned, a friend of White's 
who had been sitting in the official 
spectator’s section came forward with 
hand outstretched, to congratulate 
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him on the N.A.A.C.P.’s_ victory. 
“Not now!” said White sternly, and 
explained that exulting over a de- 
cision while still within that court- 
room by so overt -an act as shaking 
hands would be a supreme breach of 
decorum. 

White’s cozy, nutational relation- 
ship with the judicial branch of the 
federal government has not distracted 
him from a long-time interest in, 
and dalliance with, the executive and 
legislative branches. He has been 
dropping in at the White House every 
now and then since the early days 
of the New Deal, and a Southern 
newspaper once implied, inaccurately, 
that he habitually approached the 
building through a secret tunnel from 
the nearby Hay-Adams House, a hotel 
at which he sometimes puts up. 

One of the most fruitful visits 
White ever made to the White House 
was in September, 1946, when he 
shepherded a delegation of six men— 
three whites and three Negroes, in- 
cluding himself—through the front 
door to an audience with President 
Truman. A month earlier, disturbed 
by signs of increasing racial friction 
in postwar America, White had in- 
vited representatives of forty church 
groups, labor unions, welfare agen- 
cies, and other social minded organi- 
zations to a conference, sponsored by 
the N.A.A.C.P., in New York, at 
which it was agreed that a small dele- 
gation should call on the President 
and talk the situation over with him. 

At the White House meeting, Mr. 
Truman was told that lynching, ter- 
rorism, and ‘other less disagreeable 
form of discrimination were creating 
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an unfortunate impression in the 
minds of many people in other coun- 
tries who looked to the United States 
to set an example in civilized be. 
havior. The President replied that, 
much as he deplored any abuse of 
civil liberties, his powers to safeguard 
them were limited. ‘“Mr. President,” 
said White, ‘why not have a study 
made to see what can be done under 
existing laws and to recommend the 
passage of whatever additional legi;- 
lation seems necessary to enable the 
federal government to take appropri- 
ate action ?”’ 

Mr. Truman was delighted with 
the suggestion and promptly set up 
the Civil Rights Committee that later 
issued the celebrated report that has 
so profoundly affected his politicai 
fortunes. When the Democratic Ni- 
tional Convention unexpectedly tre- 
vised its platform to embody many of 
the recommendations in Mr. Tr- 
man’s controversial civil-rights pro- 
gram, White was as pleased as is any 
father when a child of his makes 
good. He issued a statement acclaim- 
ing the action, with paternal par 
tisanship, as “the greatest turning 
point for the South and for America 
since the Civil War.” 

For the last seven years, tthe N.A. 
A.C.P. has maintained a full-time 
legislative office in Washington to 
present the association’s viewpoint to 
executive agencies and congressional 
committee on comparatively unevent- 
ful matters affecting the welfare of 
Negroes. White, however, usually 
hurries down and takes over person- 
ally when something big is in the 
wind. He is considered one of the 
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ablest lobbyists in the Capital, a repu- 
tation he has enjoyed since 1930, 
when he led the way in blocking 
Senate confirmation of a candidate for 
the Supreme Court nominated by 
President Hoover. The man Hoover 
proposed was John J. Parker, of 
North Carolina, then a Judge of a 
Circuit Court of Appeals. Ten years 
before, Judge Parker, during an un- 
successful campaign for the governor- 
ship of his home state, had announced 
- his belief in an old Southern custom 
of basing eligibility at the polls in part 
on the voting status of a citizen’s an- 
cestors prior to 1866. This device, 
known as the Grandfather Clause, 
had the practical effect of disfranchis- 
ing Negroes, none of whose grand- 
parents, of course, had been citizens 
prior to that date. 


The N.A.A.C.P. was particularly 


interested in the Grandfather Clause 
because its first Supreme Court vic- 
tory had had to do with it. The or- 
ganization didn’t consider anybody 
who approved of the Ctause to be of 
Supreme Court stature, but thought 
that Parker's confirmation was inevit- 
able. White, who was then thirty-six 
years old and acting secretary of the 
association, asked its board of direc- 
tors to let him try to prevent the con- 
firmation. The board indulgentiy 
told him to go ahead. 

He managed to stir up so rousing a 
commotion that, although President 
Hoover stood firm behind his man, 
the Senate turned Parker down, by a 
vote of forty-one to thirty-nine. The 
verdict made colored people all over 
the United States joyfully aware that 
inthe N.A.A.C.P: they had an organi- 
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zation capable of real political action, 
and the Washington Post, comment- 
ing editorially on the acting secretary, 
said, “In winning the fight, he will 
probably become the American Negro 
who hereafter must be reckoned with 
most by politicians operating in the 
national sphere.” That fall, White, 
still in a state of exhilaration, vigor- 
ously opposed the reélection of half 
a dozen senators who had annoyed 
him by voting for Parker; four of the 
six lost their seats. 

White's lobbying tactics are fairly 
unconventional. “Walter never plays 
the angles,” a friend of his said re- 
cently. “He's direct and courteous 
and charming, and he won't use the 
back-door approach and he won't 
make a deal, even if he stands to lose 
by refusing to.” 

Franklin Roosevelt once told White 
that he thought he could get the South 
not to stand in the way of an anti- 
lynching law—something the N.A.A. 
C.P. has had its heart set on practi- 
cally ever since it came into being—if 
White would agree to forget a pre- 
viously announced demand of his that 
counties in which an unpunished 
lynching takes place be required by 
such a law to pay a stiff fine to the 
federal government. White told the 
President that he was sorry, but he 
couldn't go along with any anti- 
lynching bill that didn’t come up 
to his specifications, and that was that. 

White's effectiveness as a lobby- 
ist derives not only from his devotion 
to his principles but from the fact 
that a great many congressmen have 
vast respect for what is commonly 
known as “the Negro vote’’ and be- 
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lieve that he, more than any other 
individual, can sway it in their direc- 
tion or another. White knows that 
he cannot sway it, and has said so 
' publicly on numerous occasions, but 
on other occasions he has implied that 
he can, and the possibility makes some 
legislators tremble. 
roars at congressmen, and sometimes 
he speaks to them gently, but even 
when he modulates his voice to match 
his invariably cherubic appearance, 
the congressmen, particularly those 
from states in which Negroes have 
full voting privileges, are apt to 
quiver slightly. They can never be 
absolutely sure that White's bite is 
not worse than his bark. 

White has an enormous number of 
well-placed acquaintances in Wash- 
ington, including messengers, door 
tenders, legislators’ secretaries, and, 
at the moment, around two-thirds of 
the members of both houses of Con- 
gress. These sources of information 
keep him well posted on what is 
going on or what is about to go on. 

This spring, a tip from a friendly 
congressman resulted in White's scor- 
ing a notable legislative victory for 
the N.A.A.C.P. In January, the Su- 
preme Court decided, in a gase 
brought before it by the association, 
that states were required to make their 
facilities in postgraduate professional 
schools available to all their citizens, 
of whatever race or color. The gov- 
ernors of fifteen Southern states there- 
upon put their heads together and 
came up with a plan to establish 
special schools for the teaching of 
law, medicine, and other professional 
‘subjects, where Negroes could study 
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without being distracted by the pres. 
ence of white students. 

Congressmen from these states 
thereupon quietly introduced a bill 
authorizing the proposed schools, 
Most Northern congressmen had no 
objection to it, since it seemed to 
offer constructive help to Negroes, 
and they heard no loud complaints 
against it. Its sponsors managed to 
get it up for consideration without 
attracting much notice. 

It went through the House of 
Representatives like a knife through 
oleomargarine, and was about to be 
rushed through the Senate when 
White, to whom the scheme was 
merely another insupportable device 
to maintain segregation in education, 
got onto what was happening. Within 
twenty-four hours, he prevailed upon 
so many organizations and individuals 
to protest against the speed with 
which the bill was being put through 
that the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion contritely scheduled a special 
one-day hearing on it. At that ses- 
sion, several dozen witnesses, many of 
them armed with facts and arguments 
supplied them by the N.A.A.CP, 
testified against the proposed legis- 
lation. The bill was approved by the 
committee, but by then White had 
had* time for some earnest talks with 
quite a few senators, and it was de- 
feated by a single vote on the Senate 
floor. 

White's persistent lack of apprecia- 
tion for the efforts of Southern states- 
men to help Negroes in their own 
way has made him a singularly un- 
loved fellow down South. Accord- 


ing to an editorial the Herald Trib- 
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une ran a few months ago, he is ‘‘a 
constant irritant to the South.” Ac- 
cording to many editorials that have 
appeared in Southern papers, the 
Tribune's estimate of him is far too 
mild. 

“White has the heart of a hyena, 
the viciousness of 4 rattlesnake,’ the 
Jackson, Mississippi, Daily News 
snarled last winter. The Atlanta Con- 
stitution, a much moré temperate 
publication, appraised him around 
the same time as ‘the worst sort of 
leader any faction of the Negro peo- 
ple could have,” and a columnist for 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch, im- 
provising on the same theme, dubbed 
him “perhaps the most serious enemy 
yet imposed upon the Negro people 
of the South by the ill-advised and 
misguided friends of the urban 


jungle.” 

This spring, the Alabama Demo- 
cratic Campaign Committee, in a 
pte-convention pamphlet prepared 
with more spleen than grammar, 
asked ringingly, “Shall we continue 
as chattels under the leadership of 


the present National Democratic 
Party and of Walter White, a New 
York Mulatto, or shall we be free- 
men under the doctrine of Thomas 
Jefferson and practiced by Robert E. 
Lee?” When the Democrats con- 
vened at Philadelphia, many of the 
Alabama delegates walked out, thus 
dramatically helping to set the stage 
for the substitution of Thurmond and 
Wright for Truman and White. 
Congressmen from below the 
Mason and Dixon Line—which 
White, together with a lot of .other 
Negroes, has for years been referring 
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to undiplomatically as the Smith and 
Wesson Line—have long felt, like 
the Alabama committee, that White 
wields formidable power. “I know 
you did not want me to follow Wal- 
ter White's leadership,” a senator 
from Georgia once told a gathering 
of his constituents in justifying his 
stand against a certain bill. 

A number of Southern senators 
have intimated that many of their 
distinguished colleagues from the 
North, irrespective of party, are little 
more than puppets in White's deft 
hands. In 1938, James F. Bytnes, 
then the junior senator from South 
Carolina, took the Senate floor and 
began speaking frankly against an 
anti-lynching bill. “One Negro... 
has ordered this bill to pass,” Byrnes 
said. “If Walter White . . . should 
consent to have this bill laid aside, 
its advocates would desert it as quick- 
ly as football players unscramble 
when the whistle of the referee is 
heard.” White, who was sitting in 
the gallery marvelling at this unex- 
pected tribute to his prowess, didn’t 
consent, but the bill was laid aside 
anyway. 

Most of White's legislative tiffs 
have been with Southern Democrats, 
but he has tilted with Republicans, 
too. In the years between 1920 and 
1940, largly as a result of the nag- 
ging efforts of the N.A.A.C.P., a 
series of anti-lynching bills were in- 
troduced in Congress. The usual 
fate of these was to be passed by the 
House and stopped in the Senate by 
filibusters and by the inability of the 
bills’ supporters to muster up the 
two-thirds majority needed to bring 
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about cloture and end the filibusters. 
In 1938, after conferring with the 
late Senator Charles McNary, then 
minority leader of the Senate and 
later Willkie’s running mate on the 
1940 Republican ticket, White 
thought he finally had an anti-lynch- 
ing bill in the bag. McNary told 
White that he was in favor of the 
bill, and White gathered that he 
would see to it that the Republicans 
invoked cloture. “Then I got a 
phone call at two in the morning,” 
White recalled not long ago. “It 
was from a senator who was drunk 
and who said he’d just come from a 
party at which Charlie McNary had 
announced gaily that he had the per- 
fect solution for handling the anti- 
lynching bill; he was going to be for 
the bill but against cloture. The next 


morning I got hold of McNary, early. 
I said, ‘Charlie, I hope the news I've 


heard isn’t true.’ His face turned 
livid. ‘I’m not going to vote for 
cloture,’ he said. ‘The Senate is the 
last stronghold of free debate in the 
world today, and if my own mother 
were in jail, I wouldn't vote for clo- 
ture to get her out.’” 

White couldn't top that, so he ex- 
cused himself, went to the office of 
the Secretary of the Senate, looked 
up McNary’s voting record, and dis- 
covered that in the past the Senator 
had voted for cloture more often 
than he had voted against it. White 
sent McNary a note reminding him 
of this, and after waiting what he 
considered a reasonable time for an 
explanation, he released his side of 
the story to the press. ‘The next 
day,” White went on, “Charlie got 
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hold of me early. His face was lob 
ster red. He said that he woul 
never again have anything to do with 
anything I was interested in, becaus 
I had been responsible for his getting 
five thousand telegrams overnight 
Think of it! Five thousand in; 
single night!” * 

The best friend White ever had in 
high Republican circles was Wendel 
Willkie. White never met him u- 
til after the 1940 campaign, but then 
they swiftly became extremely fond 
of each other. Until Willkie’s death, 
they were frequently in each other’ 
company, and they made three trans 
continental trips together. 

Once, when they were in Holly. 
wood, Willkie, who was serving « 
special counsel to the motion-pictute 
industry, introduced White to a nun: 
ber of movie producers. Seizing an 
opportunity he had been awaiting for 
a long time, White told them re 
provingly that they ought to abandon 
their practice of nearly always de 
picting Negroes as buffoons. He 
convinced several producers that the 
had behaved badly, and in a forth 
right reaction they eliminated al 
Negro roles from all their pictures 
which brought howls from many 0! 
the colored actors in the movie cdl 
ony, who, much as they might have 
admired White’s principles, didn’ 
fancy being at liberty. 

Willkie once remarked to White 
that he wished he knew more Ne 
groes, and White immediately threw 
a large party at his home at whith 
Willkie and one other man were the 
only white guests. White once tt 
marked to Willkie that he wished ht 
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knew Madam Chiang Kai-shek, and 
Willkie immediately did the honors 
in his turn, being helped out by the 
circumstance that the lady happened 
to be not in China at that moment 
but at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

Willkie donated five thousand dol- 
lars from the royalties on One World 
to the N.A.A.C.P., and was-one of 
the two principal speakers (Mrs. 
Roosevelt was the other) at a dinner 
given to White during the war to 
celebrate his having completed 25 
years’ service in the Association. The 
evening was highlighted by the pres- 
entation to White of a leather-bound 
volume of testimonial letters com- 
posed in his honor by three hundred 
of his admirers, among thém Henry 
Luce, Cab Calloway, Clare Boothe 
Luce, Duke Ellington, Albert Ein- 
stein, W. C. Handy, John Edgar 
Hoover, Canada Lee, Joan Bennett, 
A. Philip Randolph, Charles A. 
Beard, William Grant Still, Robert 
P. Patterson, Mary McLeod Bethune, 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, Countee Cul- 
len, Herbert Bayard Swope, Joe 
Louis, and H. L. Mencken, whose 
encomium said, in part, “Of all the 
men devoted to succoring the unsuc- 
corable and salvaging the lost-with- 
all-hands in practice in this incom- 
parable Republic, he is the only one 
known to me—and I have known 
whole army corps of them, ranging 
from archbishops down—who has 
maintained at all times a healthy 
sense of humor.” 

White has tenderly cultivated a 
gteat variety: of glittering acquaint- 
ances. A man active in public affairs 
recently hazarded the guess that 
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White calls more Very Important 
People by their first names than any- 
one else in the country, with the pos- 
sible exception of James A. Farley. 
(White and Farley, it goes without 
saying, call each other Jim and Wal- 
ter.) 

White often addresses people by 
their first name five minutes after he 
has been introduced to them, regard- 
less of race, color, or creed; some- 
times, carried away by his predilec- 
tion for informality, he calls a casual 
acquaintance by the wrong first name. 
“Great to see you again, Joe!” he 
cried heartily the other night on en- 
countering a chap named Paul. Not 
long after White got to know the 
late Mayor LaGuardia, he asked an 
old friend of LaGuardia’s how the 
Mayor's cronies habitually addressed 
him.’ “As Major,” the man replied. 
“Doesn’t anybody else call him Fio- 
rello?”’ asked White, dismayed. 

Early in 1944, while looking into 
the treatment of colored troops over- 
seas, he met General Eisenhower, and 
they had a long, pleasant chat. White 
left their rendezvous basking in the 
warmth of one more elegant friend- 
ship and carrying with him the im- 
pression that the general had decried 
the existence of any semblance of 
segregation in the Army. Last spring, 
while Congress was considering that 
issue, White, on the basis of his rec- 
ollection of the four-year-old conver- 
sation, stated flatly and admiringly, 
in his syndicated column, that Eisen- 
hower ‘‘was implacable in his oppo- 
sition’”” to segregation. White pre- 
pares his column several days in ad- 
vance of publication, and between 
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the time he wrote this piece and the 
time it came out the general appeared 
before the Senate Armed Services 
Committee and testified that in his 
view complete non-segregation 
would be unfeasible for the time 
being. 

White took the blow gamely, and 
in his next column apologized to his 
readers for having led them astray. 
“Last week’s column ebout General 
Eisenhower demonstrated once again 
how wrong I can be,” he wrote with 
.a candor uncommon among colum- 
nists. Some of White’s friends think 
he is gullible, and point to the two 
Eisenhower columns as proof of it. 
White is inclined to agree. “I am 
probably the most naive person in 
the world,” he said cheerfully to a 
caller who had somewhat hesitantly 
brought up the Eisenhower incident. 

White loves to love and to be 
loved by the humble as well as the 
great, and perhaps not even Mr. 
Farley makes a point of becoming 
as chummy as White does with every 
waiter, hat-check girl, and elevator 
operator he runs into. White's dili- 
gent hobnobbing is not altogether 
purposeless. By steering conversa- 
tions around to the subject of raee 
relations and not bothering to men- 
tion his own racial allegiance, he has 
managed to obtain a substantial, 

though possibly not scientifically con- 
clusive, sampling of white people's 
honest opinions about Negroes. 

A few months ago, while he was 
in Washington, he hailed a taxicab 
and,. as soon as he got into it, 
plunged into a lively discussion with 
the driver. They talked about the 
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weather, politics (the driver said he 
was a Democrat and White said, as he 
also does when not incognito, that 
he was nonpartisan), baseball (the 
driver was for the Washington Sen- 
ators and White, whose Harlem 
apartment affords a view of both the 
Polo Grounds and the Yankee Sta- 
dium, said he was nonpartisan), 
their families (both had a grown son 
and daughter, and they chuckled. at 
the coincidence), and, finally, about 
Negroes. 

The driver said that he himself 
was not a prejudiced man, having 
had a colored mammy for a nurse, 
having grown up in the South and 
thus being in a position to under- 
stand the problem, and that, as White 
probably did not realize, the Negroes 
themselves would be happier if they 
were just allowed to stay in their 
place and weren’t always being 
aroused by the dangerous social- 
equality propaganda of Northern 
troublemakers. White replied that he 
himself had had a white wet nurse 
(which happened to be true), but 
that even so he didn’t really see how 
the United States could profess to 
be a democracy of free and equal 
citizens as long as fourteen million 
of its people were obliged to live in 
a state of second-class citizenship. 

At that point, White reached his 
destination. He got out, paid his fare, 
and was about to take leave of his 
new friend when the driver leaned 
out to make one final, telling point. 
“How would you like your daughter 
to marry a nigger?”’ he demanded. 
“She probably will,” replied White 
as he strode jauntily away. 
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CAREER? 


By William Grant Still 


HE IDEA that it is easier for a 
colored person to make a place 
for himself in the arts than it is 
for a white person may seem star- 
tling. Yet this statement actually was 
made not too long ago by a prominent 
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A noted composer tells of opportunities 
in the music field in the third of a series 


white man who is fully conversant 
with the artistic world as well as with 
the problems of Negroes. He feels 
that the mere incident of color briags 
interest to a person’s work and makes 
him stand out from the crowd. In 
one way I can see his point, and can 
agree that this may be true in some 
instances. 

It may be easier to get a start if one 
is colored and happens to find one of 
the many sympathetic white Ameri- 
cans who are willing to help. Insufft- 
ciently prepared though, a Negro 
quickly loses out, even after an aus- 
picious start. A good ‘‘break,”’ to be 
effective, has to be bolstered by an 
enormous amount of preliminary 
werk. 

To keep going, a Negro must be 
better prepasted than anyone else. The 
day when things will be accepted be- 
cause they are “pretty good for a 
colored man” is past. To reach the 
very top, a Negro has to fight not only 
the battles fought by everyone else 
in his profession (professional jeal- 
ousy, and so on) but also the subtle 
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barriers set up by prejudice (the de- 
sire of a few people not to let a 
colored man reap too much glory, and 
the definite attempts mdde to stereo- 
type colored artists and to keep tnem 
creating ‘‘folk”’ products or jazz). My 
friend Nimrod Allen of the Colum- 
bus (Ohio) Urban League believes 
that the most formidable barrier to 
good race relations has yet to be 
hurdled. This barrier will become 
apparent, he says, as the Negro proves 
himself worthy in fair competition 
with others and thus makes himself a 
target for increased resentment. 
The strong person in music as in 
other professions will meet this chal- 
lenge and combat it by constructive 
deeds, as so many Negroes have done 
in the past. Many people have voiced 
the thought that if there is a certain 
number of gifted Negroes, how many 
more have been lost to civilization be- 
cause of prejudice! I cannot subscribe 
to this view, for I believe that no 
genuine, strong talent has been en- 
tirely submerged for this reason. A 
person so gifted is successful any- 
where, under any conditions, because 
he has resources enough to help him- 
self, to rise above unwanted condi- 
tions and to enlist aid. Prejudice can, 
however, delay success, or deny to 
such a gifted person the full fruits of 
achievement after it has been won. 
Although it is unlikely that events 
in the life of any one person will be 
duplicated by those in the life of any 


WILLIAM GRANT STILL is the fore- 
most U. S. Negro composer of classical 
music. His works include the Afro-Amer- 
ican Symphony, And They Lynched Him 
On a Tree and an opera, Troubled Island. 
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other person, it’s often interesting to 
learn of others’ experiences. Here are 
the circumstances of my life, as far 
as music is concerned: 

My parents were teachers. The step. 
father who came into my life in my 
boyhood was a postal clerk. Therefore 
my family was comfortable from the 
standpoint of finances. The public 
schools of Little Rock, Arkansas, gave 
me my elementary and high school 
education, while violin lessons with 
a private teacher were provided by my 
mother. My stepfather took me to 
musical shows and bought the phono- 
graph and the library of Red Seal 
records which inspired me and made 
me want to compose serious musi. 
My mother spent much of her income 
on good books, which I was willing 
and eager to read. 

Because the colored musicians of 
that day were not accepted in the bes 
social circles, my mother had decided 
that I should become a doctor. Ac 
cordingly, my courses at Wilberforce 
University were chosen with a B.S de: 
gree in mind. I, on the other hand, 
had made up my mind that I would 
go into music as a profession, so that 
most of my activities at Wilberforce 
were slanted toward that end. | 
played in the string quartet, joined the 
band, made arrangements for the 
musical ensembles, led the band. | 
trained new members of the band to 
play musical instruments I had on} 
just learned to play myself so that my 
arrangements would sound all right 
when they were performed. I wrote 
little compositions of my own which 
were presented in concert at Wilber 
force. When I came home on vac 
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tion I spent most of the time writing 
music, some of it for contests in which 
I had not the ghost of a chance of 
winning due to my inexperience. Al- 
most all of this musical activity was 
done without guidance and amounted 
to learning by doing. 

My mother still refused to go 
along with me on the idea of a musi- 
cal career. Then, Fate took a hand 
and brought me to a violent disagree- 
ment with my mother when I left 
Wilberforce after four years of study 
and just two months before I was 
scheduled to graduate. All support 
from home stopped. I was thrown out 
on my own. Instinctively I sought— 
and got—work in musical circles. For 
many years after that, I made a living 
playing various instruments in orches- 
tras, orchestrating for shows, radio, 
and so on—sometimes for colored 
employers and sometimes for white— 
making friends and contacts wherever 
I could and living as precariously as 
a free lance usually does. This work 
was interrupted only by service in the 
U.S. Navy, and even there I eventu- 
ally became an entertainer, playing 
the violin for the officers at mealtimes. 

It would have been easy to have 
been deluded by this life, but I re- 
fused to let it conquer me. I deter- 
mined to learn from it everything pos- 
sible, to help myself in the work { 
really meant to do in the future. What 
a wonderful thing it turned out to be 
for me, musically speaking! Had I 
stayed at home, weli supplied with 
funds from my family, I might have 
steeped myself in the academic lore of 
music and missed the outside contacts 
that meant equally as much. 
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As it was, the life I adopted of 
necessity gave me a first-hand experi- 
ence with American music. It let me 
understand music from the players’ 
points of view. It made me teach my- 
self to orchestrate, evolving new tech- 
niques and effects not found in text- 
books. Finally, when the day came 
that I conducted the “Deep River” 
program on radio station WOR after 
having made orchestrations for it for 
many months, it was the men in the 
orchestra who had asked for me to 
conduct them and the men who 
showed me how to do it. All this 
practical experience later blended 
with the things I had learned from 
serious study on the side, and made 
something a little different from the 
things ether composers and orches- 
trators were turning out. 

Naturally, I had done as much seri- 
ous studying as possible all during 
this commercial career. At first, 
shortly after leaving Wilberforce, a 
delayed legacy from my father made 
it possible for me to study at Oberlin. 
When that fund was exhausted, I 
worked to pay my tuition. Then one 
day our instructor, Professor F. J. 
Lehmann, gave the class Dunbar’s 
poem Good Night to set to music. 
When he saw my setting, he called 
me aside and asked me why I did not 
go on to study composition. On learn- 
ing that I could not afford it, he called 
a meeting of the theory committee 
which created for me a scholarship 
that had not existed before. 

Later, when playing oboe in the 
Shuffle Along orchestra, I took ad- 
vantage of the visit of the show to 
Boston to go to the New England 
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Conservatory of Music and ask to 
* study with the pioneer American com- 
poser, George W. Chadwick. Mr. 
Chadwick looked at some of my work 
and sent word that he wished to teach 
me for nothing. I sent back word 


that at last I could afford to pay for ° 


my lessons and that I wished to do 
so, but he would not accept pay. So 
here again, I was fortunate in coming 
in contact with a new musical influ- 
ence—a man who was forging ahead 
to help build a new culture for a 
young nation. 

The third teaching influence was 
that of Edgar Varese, the noted 
French ultra-modernist, who was so 
impressed by Col. Charles Young, 
whom he had met on a voyage, that 
he wanted to help a young Negro 
composer. A letter was sent to the 
Black Swan Phonograph Company, 
where I was employed at the time, 
asking if they could suggest a worthy 
young Negro composer to take ad- 
vantage of this free scholarship. The 
man who received the letter sat down 
to write back that he knew of no one 
suitable, when I happened to look 
over his shoulder. 

“You can just tear your letter up,” 
I said, “because I want that scholar- 
ship.” Then began an_ inspiring 
period of study during which Mr. 
Varese opened new musical worlds to 
me, both as regards the creation of 
music and in opportunities to get my 
symphonic works performed by im- 
portant organizations. He, like Mr. 
Chadwick and the professors at Ober- 
lin, asked in return for this nothing 
but my willingness to work hard and 
to be worthy of the help 
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For the most .part, the past fifteen 
years have been spent on my own, de- 
veloping and integrating the things | 
learned during the many years of 
preparation. Guggenheim and Rosen- 
wald Fellowships made it possible to 
live for four years of this time with- 
out the need of doing commercial 
work. Today, I no longer need to 
accept commercial work. I am not, 
and never expect to be, wealthy. But 
the satisfaction that has come from 
doing exactly the work I enjoy doing 
is worth more than material wealth. 

That brings up one of the most 
essential points of all. All along the 
way, decisions will have to be made by 
the aspirant for musical fame. One 
must do one thing or the other, and 
there can be little “middle-of-the- 
roading.” In my opinion, the first 
question an aspiring musician should 
ask himself is, ‘Do I want to make 
music, or do I want to make money?” 
For you can make money'in the en- 
tertainment world—far more than 
you can make in serious music—some- 
times with a very small amount of 
preparation and a great amount of 
personal magnetism. One reason for 
this. is that the American public 
patronizes popular music more than 
serious music. Another reason is that 
a Negro in this field conforms to 
many people's idea of where a Negro 
ought to stay. 

In serious music, a Negro can still 
be a pioneer and thus contribute to 
racial advancement and to inter-racial 
understanding, and he can have the 
satisfaction of doing something emi- 
nently worthwhile. My view is that 
the glory or money that may come 
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from one’s profession should be an 
incidental aim rather than a major 
consideration. 

For the sincere musician, this last 
should be one of the most important 
of all thoughts. No one should adopt 
music as a profession unless he en- 
joys it, unless it comes from his heart, 
and unless he loves it so much that he 
can't be happy doing anything else. 
Also, one of the first requisites for a 
good musician is that he be musical. 
So many of the people who create or 
perform music nowadays are really 
cut out for other professions! 

Given these basic qualities, the 
technical side of music can be mas- 
tered by anyone with a good mind. If 
he also has a questing mind, he will 
go on to experiment over and above 
what he has learned in school, to add 
aunique style to his own product. He 
must never stop studying, whether he 
works alone or with a teacher. He 
must never be afraid of work, never 
discouraged enough to stop trying. 
Nothing of value comes without 
efiort! No lasting success ever came 
entirely by chance, or “luck,” as some 
would have us believe. And the lesser 
successes must be shunned in favor 
of the larger triumph that may lie just 
beyond. 

Whether one is colored or white, 
and whatever his field of endeavor, he 
must have these qualities if he courts 
success: modesty, dependability, cour- 
tesy, the ability to make and to keep 
friends. To stay up after one has come 
up, it is necessary never to relax. One 
etror in workmanship or in dealing 
with people could be costly. It is also 
necessary to cultivate, at this time 
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more than ever, the quality of open- 
mindedness. When a person is too set 

in a pattern to absorb new ideas, he is . 
nearing the end of his usefulness. At 
the same time, he must temper this 
flexibility with an adherence to his 
own convictions when he knows he is 
right. Ideas that are offered must be 
weighed carefully, for while one must 
never forget the value of listening 
to others, he also must not be swayed 
too easily. 

As a colored person advances in 
the field of serious music he will have 
to face not only the obstacles men- 
tioned previously but in addition the 
apathy of a large percentage of 
colored people who aren’t educated 
musically and who think that the com- 
ing of a Negro bandleader (with bla- 
tant, paid advance publicity) to a 
local dance hall is far more important 
than the playing of a piece of sym- 
phonic music by a Negro composer by 
a-great symphony orchestra under a 
distinguished conductor. 

To compensate, if one is fortunate 
enough to establish contact, he will 
have the friendship and sympathy of 
the really important people—both 
colored and white—who will under- 
stand his aspirations and be working 
along with him toward success. 

- I do not urge young colored people 
to adopt music as a profession unless 
they are meant for that work and for 
none other, and unless they are will- 
ing to work, to starve if need be, to 
struggle and to use their success 
wisely when it is won. To those who 
are sincere in their musical ambitions, 
I would say, “Come on along. The 
teaching field is no longer the only 
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one. Negro singers have made names 
for themselves. Soon Negro instru- 
mentalists will do the same. A few 
symphony conductors now are willing 
to take a chance on having capable 
colored players in their orchestras. 
More will follow. The compositions 
of Negroes are performed by soloists 
and by ensembles. In time this will 
become a matter of course rather than 
a novelty. Negro conductors are few, 
but at least they are getting a hearing 
today, when there was no hope for 
them in the past at all. Negro song 


writers have been successful since the 
days of minstrel shows. Quite a few 
Negro orchestrators have been suc. 
cessful during the past thirty years, 
There now even is one Negro ink 
presario, who books concerts by artists 
of such stature as Marian Anderson 
and Yehudi Menuhin, when the 
come to his city. Slowly, but surely, 
opportunities are here for the alett, 
prepared individual. In short, come 
on along! There is, as the saying goes, 
always room at the top!” 


Happy Island 


THE LITTLE all-Negro West Indian island of Grenada is almost 
a Utopia come true. Crime is rarely a problem, but when miscondutt 


does occur, Grenadians deal with it whimsically. A girl named 
Wanda had a penchant for stealing, and when she was finally 
placed in jail, she was very happy, for the community fed and 
clothed her—and her jail had neither bars nor walls. 

While motoring through the countryside, one finds adults and 
children bowing and waving to all who pass. When you walk 
through a village, natives will say, “Good day. May I help you” 

. Everything has a name in Grenada, even the buses, which are 
called Modesty, Temperance, Dignity, Convenience and Just-Made- 
It 

These kind people have christened their hearses too, which bear 
the names of Bon Voyage, Happy Landing and Sympathy. A news- 
paper advertisement recently promised a free funeral to anyone who 
died on Christmas day, as an expression of good will to all men. 

P. H. D. Sheridan, The Woman 
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Roi Ottley 


Th's new exhaustive study of the Negro in the 
U.S.A. tells the story of the first Negro in America 
and how he became the first legal slaveholder. Roi 
Ottley has searched the archives here and abroad 
to write this colorful and complete story of the 
Negro with details never before published. 
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BOOK DIGEST 


LACK Anthony Johnson, who 
arrived at Jamestown in 1619, 
was the first Negro to set foot 
in what is now the United States. He 
was one of a group of Africans cap- 
tured aboard a Spanish frigate head- 
ing for the West Indies. Finding no 
gold or silver, the crew of the maraud- 
ing man-of-war, established later as 
an English privateer flying the Dutch 
flag, had half-heartedly dumped the 
ebony plunder into the ship's hold 
and pushed towards the nearest Eng- 
lish colony. Violent storms over- 
took the vessel and beat her about 
for weeks. Food gave out, causing 
many aboard to die. When she final- 
ly put in at Jamestown, her cargo in- 
cluded “not anything but 20 and 
odd Negars.”’ 

The port of Jamestown entered by 
Johnson and his African fellows had 
a population of roughly 1,200 white 
persons, men outnumbering women 
four to one. The community,’ now 
twelve years old, was set in a hot, 
lowland area, upon which the settlers 
had erected some twenty-two miser- 
able wooden huts with dirt floors. 
Famine stalked hand-in-hand with 
pestilence. Hungry people collapsed 


ROI OTTLEY is the author of New 
World A-Coming and was a war corre- 
spondent for PM. 
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cultivation. 


on the roads. Cannibalism caused th 
execution of many, one man in par. 
ticular who slaughtered his wife and 
was eating the body when caught 
The colonists were dependent for 
food upon the London Company, vir. 
tual owner of the colony, and people 
starved when ships failed to put into 
port. Already nearly a thousand per. 
sons had died. 

The authorities greeted the dark 
strangers respectfully, and described 
them as “African Gentlemen.” But 
they were tumultuously welcomed by 
the low-born colonists, who were 
bond servants of the London Com- 
pany, and were engaged in growing 
tobacco. To all practical purposes, 
these people were in servitude. Ina 
land where agriculture was the chief 
means of livelihood, hard work was 
a prime necessity and every available 
hand important. But in the motley 
group which formed Jamestowns 
population were gentlemen escaping 
the London debtor's prison, who had 
arrived in the colony expecting t 
make quick fortunes and hurry back 
to England. When their dreams evap- 
orated, they became a trifling lot. They 
were little disposed to exert them- 
selves and often flatly refused to per- 
form the labor necessary to clear the 
forests and bring the rich land under 
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Negroes were quickly put to work 
by Governor Yeardley. They were 
listed on the colony’s rolls as serv- 
ants, when for the period of their 
service, they were in fact slaves. Thus 
was Negro servitude introduced to 
America. Legally, says James Bal- 
| lagh, they were captives, not of war- 
fare, but of piracy, and therefore 
were entitled to protection of inter- 
national law. Had they been citizens 
of a powerful civilized community 
they might have received some such 
protection. But an era that calmly 
accepted the servitude of white men 
was not squeamish about enslaving 
blacks. 

Yet, within a year or two, Anthony 
Johnson, a name given him by the 
English, became a free man and mar- 
tied one Mary. His son, Anthony, 
was the first Negro child baptized a 
Christian in America. Johnson some- 
how quickly accumulated some mon- 
ey, imported five bond servants on 
whose head-rights he was granted 
250 acres of land in Northampton 
County, and indeed established him- 
self as a respected member of the 
Virginia community. Along the 
shores of the Pungoteague River, he 
assembled a dozen or more African 
servants and established the first 
Negro-owned plantation. But history 
remembers him chiefly as the first 
legal slaveholder in America. 

Sometime in 1653, Johnson was 
entertaining a group of white planter 
friends on his front porch. His wife 
called him into the house, and while 
he was gone his Negro house-servant, 
John Casor, seized the moment to 
complain to one of the white men 
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that, though he had been a bond 
servant for seven years, Johnson had 
kept him “‘seaven years longer than 
hee should or ought.” Word of thi: 
got around the community and John- 
son was hailed into court. He testi- 
fied that he had “ye Negro for his 
life.” But two white men, Robert 
and George Parker, declared that they 
had seen John Casor’s indentureship 
papers. Johnson refuted this and 
adamantly refused to release the Ne- 
gro, whereupon the court warned 
Johnson that unless he gave Casor his 
freedom, the servant could not only 
secure his freedom but recover John- 
son’s cows as damages. Johnson 
yielded only to the combined pleas 
of his wife, two sons and a son-in- 
law. 

But once freed John Casor bound 
himself out to Robert Parker, one of 
those who had testified against his ex- 
master. This angered Johnson and 
he loudly declared that he had been 
tricked. He promptly petitioned the 
court for the return of the servant. 
The court rendered a verdict the next 
year, ruling that Parker “most un- 
rightly keepeth ye said Negro John 
Casor from his right Mayster Anthon 
Johnson.” Parker was ordered to re- 
lease Casor and pay all court costs. 
Casor was returned to Johnson on the 
Negro master’s own terms—which 
was, for the servant's entire life. This 
decision marked the first judicial sup- 
port given slavery in America, except 
as a punishment for crime, and in- 
cidentally gave Negroes the right to 
own slaves. 

Flushed by victory, Anthony John- 
son rewarded one of his faithful serv- 
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ants, Richard Johnson, by granting 
him his freedom and staking him to 
a start. One year later Richard was 
able to buy two white servants of 
his own. Upon their head-rights he 
received 100 acres along the Pungo- 
teague River. There was nothing un- 
usual about this. For example, the 
plantation adjoining Richard’s was 
owned by John Johnson, a Negro who 
had imported eleven persons, white 
and Negro, and received 550 acres; 
and there was Benjamin Dole, who 
was granted 300 acres in Surrey Coun- 
ty on six such servants. Nor did fail- 
ure in these enterprises affect the Ne- 
gro’s free status. When the posses- 
sions of old Anthony Johnson were 
destroyed by fire, he petitioned the 
county court for relief, citing that he 
and his wife had been “Inhabitants 
in Virginia above thirty years.’’ The 


court granted the petition in consid- 
eration of the “hard and honoured 
service performed by the petitioners” 
and freed them from all county taxes. 


LSEWHERE in the New World 

Negroes were becoming free 

men, obtaining land and im- 
porting servants, both white and 
Negro. Eleven Negroes in New 
Netherland firmly petitioned -the 
Dutch officials for the freedom they 
declared had long since been 
promised them. The petition bore 
the names of those who had ar- 
rived in New Amsterdam in 1626, 
when the settlement contained fifty 
families and a shipload of horses and 
cattle situated in a tangled wilderness. 
They had immediately been put to 
work as servants ofthe Dutch West 


India Company, virtual owner of the 
colony, cutting timber, clearing lands, 
erecting barricades and dwellings, and 
building roads—one of which came to 
be known as Broadway. 

The demand caused official tempers 
to flare. But the rank-and-file colo. 
nists recalled the early labors of Ne. 
gtoes and supported their petition 
The authorities bowed to public opin- 
ion and liberated the eleven men (and 
their wives) for ‘‘long and faithful 
services.”” Each one was granted 
land in a tangled swamp edging the 
settlement, a section known today as 
Greenwich Village. But as the price 
of their freedom, they were required 
to pay yearly to the end of their 
lives, 2214, bushels of corn, wheat 
or peas, and one fat hog. Failing in 
this, they were to be returned to 
servitude. Somehow these Negroes 
prospered. One, Emanuel Pietersen, 
established a big estate, called Eman- 
uel Plantation, and imported Negro 
and white servants to work his land. 

Free Negroes in New Amsterdam 
were placed on equal footing with 
other free peoples. “The Dutch 
blacks are very free and familiar,’ 
complained an English captain held 
prisoner in New Amsterdam, ‘‘saun- 
tering about among the whites, with 
hat on head, and freely joining in 
conversations, as if they were one 
and all of the same household.” Ne- 
groes did indeed achieve integration 
in the Dutch community. For ex 
ample, they participated in punitive 
expeditions against marauding In 
dians. When an appeal was made 
for skilled workers, Holland replied 
that it was too expensive to recruit 
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such people in Europe, and therefore 
trades as carpenters, bricklayers and 
blacksmithing ought to be taught to 
Negroes, as “this race has sufficient 
fitness for it.” They subsequently 
were put to work at skilled occupa- 
tions. 

Dutchmen wisely provided Ne- 
groes with rudimentary schooling, 
and thus increased their efficiency and 
facilitated their integration. Fron- 
tier conditions especially forced en- 
couragement of the Negro’s primitive 
arts. For example, black Peter San- 
tomee, who perhaps had been a med- 
icine man back in Africa, was listed 
on New Amsterdam’s rolls as a physi- 
cian and did undoubtedly practice at 
the colony’s rude hospital. Negroes 
showed ability to predict weather, 
an African heritage which'served to 
reduce farming hazards. They intro- 


duced deep-fat cooking a character- © 
istic of American cuisine today, which 
in those days warmed the insides in 
the bleak weather. Many were adept 
in the ways of wild animals and aided 


the colonists domesticate them. Be- 
sides, Negroes had skills in stone- 
carving, woodworking, and in making 
baskets, pottery and cutlery, and they 
often brought to the work an artistry 
which made their products beautiful 
as well as functional. 

Beyond their labors, black pioneers 
brought song, dance and laughter to 
the hard-pressed, humorless colonists. 
New Netherland burghers and farm- 
ets accompanied by their servants, 
traveled forty and fifty miles to the 
metropolis, New Amsterdam, to join 
in the revels of festival days and to 
witness African dances excitingly per- 
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formed by Negroes. Christmas and 
Pentecost—known as ‘Negroes’ day” 
—were the principal holidays. There 
would be dancing in the streets to 
music provided by three-stringed fid- 
dles and tom-toms, made of sheep- 
skin-covered eelpots. Charley, a Ne- 
gro said to be 125 years old, did most 
of the tom-tom beating and led the 
dancing when young and old, black 
and white, did the double-shuffle 
heel-and-toe breakdown. Above the 
noisy merry-making was always heard 
the contagious broad-mouthed laugh- 
ter of the blacks. 

New Netherlands never had more 
than a few hundred Negroes. The 
Dutch, who held a monopoly on slave 
trading, found the West Indies a 
more lucrative market. Consequently 
Negro servitude in America devel- 
oped fitfully. When Dominie Mi- 
chaelius was offered the services of 
two Negro women, he rejected them 
even though there were no available 
white maid-servants, lamenting that 
they were “‘thievish, lazy and useless 
trash.” The fact is, white labor was 
preferred and indeed urgently need- 
ed. To procure such workers, both 
Dutch and English officials had in- 
troduced white indentured or bond 
servants—that is, people who in re- 
turn for passage to America, bound 
themselves to serve terms ranging 
from one to seven years and pledged 
not to leave their master’s land or 
control. 

This proved a brutal form of servi- 
tude, and many rebelled against the 
long terms and arduous conditions. 
Thus Englishmen fled to areas under 
Dutch rule, and Dutchmen escaped 


to territory under knglish controi, 
both leaving the corn and tobacco to 
rot in the fields and harvests at a 
standstill. They thus became free 
men, not having a master to claim 
them legally; and unlike Negroes who 
ran away, were able to melt into the 
populations wherever they went. But 
the authorities declared running away 
a crime. For example, Virginia de- 
cided that runaways were so great a 
menace to the colony’s development 
that they should be hanged, if caught. 
‘Moreover, few white men, once they 
had worked out their indentured pe- 
riod, would sell their labor. The am- 
bitious became merchants and farm- 
ers, a fact which created a gaping 
shortage of farm hands. 

Murder of a Negro, which caused 
great consternation in New Amster- 
dam, illustrates the lengths to which 


the colonial authorities were driven ° 


to husband the small labor force. Six 
Negroes were charged with having 
killed a fellow Negro. There was 
no evidence against them, so torture 
was threatened to wring statements 
from them identifying the murderer. 
The six shrewdly came forward and 
declared that as a group, they had 
committed the crime. Confronted 
with the loss of six workers, the old 
magistrates turned to an ancient solu- 
tion and ordered lots drawn to de- 
termine which one should die. The 
lot fell—‘'by God's direction” —to a 
giant of a fellow called Red. 

This Negro was listed on the com- 
pany’s books as Manuel de Gerrit— 
one of those who had arrived in 1626. 
The whole community turned out to 
witness the execution. Pieter, the 
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city s Negro hangman, piaced Red on 
a ladder in the fort with two rope 
about his neck, and at a signal from 
Governor Kieft, pulled the ladder 
from under him. But both rope 
broke and he tumbled to the ground, 
The bystanders clamored so loudly 
for his pardon that Kieft spared his 
life. Satisfied that justice had been 
done, and secure in the knowledge 
that the labor equation was undis 
turbed, the colonists quietly returned 
to their chores. 

The colonists in the North mani- 
fested only half-hearted interest in ac- 
quiring Negro laborers, an attitude 
underscored by Quaker and Puritan 
religious scruple against man-stealing. 
For years only scattered number 
were added to the Northern popula 
tion, and these only when Negroes 
were captured in the course of piracy 
or fled Southern masters. One fact 
was characteristic of the North: even 
when officially encouraged the early 
slave trade had but frail growth. For 
example, the Dutch, fearful that the 
weak and undeveloped New Neth- 
erland colony, with only a popula 
tion of fifteen hundred whites in New 
Amsterdam, might fall into the hands 
of the rapacious English, finally 
launched a project to import blacks. 
The first slave ship arrived in 1646. 
The cargo was sold for pork and 
peas—the first recorded sale of Ne- 
grtoes in the North. But few remained 
in the colony, as they were unloaded 
in the South, where a ready market 
was developing. 

Peter Stuyvesant, who had won 4 
reputation at slave-trading Curacao, 
was brought in to govern New Am- 
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sterdam. He immediately set himself 
to encouraging the slave trade. Later 
his bosses at Amsterdam demanded a 
list of the colony's black servants. 
Stuyvesant had to report that only a 
bare hundred were on hand and to 
swell their numbers he had had five 
brought in from Curacao—the bill of 
lading noting that they were “‘all dry 
and well conditioned” The Dutch 
West India Company immediately 
chartered ships to carry Africans to 
- New Netherlands, and in zealous con- 
cern with every detail for successful 
voyages, supplied the skippers with 
wrist and ankle shackles ‘‘to restrain 
therewith the refractory negroes on 
board.” The first vessel sailed in 
1659—"‘in the name of the Lord’’— 
and returned with nineteen Negroes. 
The first big shipment arrived in 1664 
aboard the Gideon. But before the 
Dutch could effectively lift the black 
population, an English fleet boldly 
sailed into New Amsterdam and 
seized Holland's colonial prize, thus 
completing England mastery of 
America. 

“Fourteen to sixteen days before 
the arrival of the {English} frigate,” 
wrote Stuyvesant to Holland in ex- 
planation for the colony’s fall, “there 
arrived and came in the ship Gideon 
between three and four hundred half 
starved Negroes and Negroesses who 
alone, exclusive of the garrison re- 
quired 100 skepels of wheat per week 
{to feed}. This fact, he declared, 


made it impossible for the colony to 
withstand siege. Actually the bulk 
of the Gideon cargo had been sold 
South. The English had indeed or- 
deted the Dutch dealers to hand 
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over the payments received in goods 
and beavers; and as a punitive meas- 
ure, plundered the outposts and sold 
the Dutch soldiers into servitude. 


EGROES occupied a peculiar 
position in those days. They 
had the right of petition, were 

tried in court, could receive wages, 
own real estate and import servants, 
both white and Negro. Free Negroes 
enjoyed social equality. Some indeed 
married white women with public 
approval. To some extent there may 
have been race prejudice, but it does 
not seem to have affected their lives 
very much. Negroes were neither in- 
dentured servants nor chattel slaves. 
The bulk were held under a loose 
approximation of the indentureship 
system. Ownership was of labor, not 
person. Transfer of a Negro by sale 
was rare. But in 1664 Maryland 
became the first English colony to 
formally legalize slavery. Finally, 
to settle doubts as to whether a child 
of a Negro woman was slave or free, 
Virginia set the pattern by declaring 
all children were “bond” or ‘‘free” 
according to the condition of the 
mother—a ruling which introduced 
chattel slavery in America. 

Practical considerations sealed the 
Negro fate as a chattel slave. The 
shortage of white farm hands and the 
great expense of obtaining such work- 
ers in England, the supply there being 
by no means equal to the demands, 
were facts soon recognized ; besides, 
shipping prices had driven up the 
cost of white servants. The Lords of 
Trade and Plantations in London 
turned to the magnificent profits to 
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be made by expediently substituting 
Negro laborers. 

Thus was the Company of Royal 
Adventurers organized in 1662—op- 
timistically incorporated for one thou- 
sand years—to deal in the buying and 
selling of Negroes. The patrons in- 
cluded the Dowager Queen and the 
Duke of York (later King James II). 
Ten years later this outfit merged with 
the infamous Royal African Com- 
pany, and, with the Crown’s consent, 
stifled the unprofitable traffic in white 
servants in favor of black ones, thus 
formally launching the English in the 
business of slave trading to America. 
Henceforth, the preservation and im- 
provement of the slave trade became 
a cardinal object of British foreign 
policy. 

Liverpool was the principal home 
port of slavers. New York, Boston, 
Newport and Charleston became lead- 
ing ports in America. The vessels 
leaving Liverpool made a profitable 
circuit, described in those days as a 
great circle of trade and navigation. 
From this city ships sailed to West 
Africa, where they exchanged cloth 
and trinkets for blacks, then to Amer- 
ica.where they sold the ebony cargo, 
and back to England loaded with mo- 
lasses, tobacco, produce and gold. 
From 1680 to 1688, 249 vessels be- 
longing to the Royal African Com- 
pany shipped 60,787 blacks to Amer- 
ica—of this number 14,387, or nearly 
one in every four died during the 
Middle Passage. By the turn of the 
century more than 25,000 were reach- 
ing these shores yearly. 

The trafficking in blacks soon at- 
tracted pirates. For instance, the sea 
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robbers heard that the governor of 
New York, Benjamin Fletcher, was a 
man of easy ways, so they immedi- 
ately headed for this port to dispose 
of captured blacks, New York be. 
came a popular meeting place for 
merchants, traders and dealers in 
slaves ; and for sailors who sought the 
places where the young women lived 
who wore gold chains. Swaggering 
pirates like Captain Kidd became 
familiar figures in the streets. One 
named Tew was typical of that bi- : 
zarre lot. He was a slight dark man of 
forty years, with a sweeping mus- 
tache. He wore a blue cap with a 
band of silver, a thick chain of Ara- 
bian gold, and through the meshes of 
his knit belt gleamed a dagger whose 
hilt glittered with rare stones. 
Without the lure of the fleshpots, 
it is doubtful that these cutthroats 
would have lingered after unloading 
their loot. Nights, while their ships 
idled in the harbor, roistering crews 
invaded the blazing taverns. Their 
shouts of joy and howls of rage, min- 
gled with the screams of duped har- 
lots, made honest folks shudder in 
their beds. Even so, respectable peo- 
ple winked at the scandalous revelry 
of the waterfront, accepting it as the 
inevitable by-product of the whole 
business of slave trading—at least, s0 
explained Jan Van Cortlandt and 
Gabriel Ludlow, prominent mer 
chants involved in the trafficking. 
Negroes too found piracy an attrac 
tive occupation. They undoubtedly 
reasoned that it was preferable to toil 
in the fields—at least they shared in 
the profits! Captain Bartholomew 
Roberts, who roved in Virginia capes 
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and filled his treasure chests from 
captured vessels, had Negroes in his 
crew. The notorious Edward Teach, 
known as Blackbeard, had twenty-odd 
in his fierce marauding band. One 
gained notoriety for a daring piece of 
business. When Teach began hijack- 
ing English ships he lost the goodwill 
of the authorities, and Governor 

_ Spotswood offered 100 pounds for his 
capture. An expedition, dispatched 
from Virginia, caught and executed 
him. Afterwards his head was nailed 
to the ship’s bow, But while a victory 
celebration was in progress, one of 
Teach’s Negroes was discovered with 
a lighted torch about to avenge his 
captain by blowing up the powder 
magazine. He was taken to Williams- 

. burg and hanged on Gallows Road. 
Dawn one morning an English 
frigate, patrolling Hampton Roads to 
protect shipping, captured a small 
boat as it attempted to slip into the 
James River. The craft contained 
three white men and a Negro, who 
identified themselves as Davis, Dela- 
wafer, Hinson and Peter Cleiss. Upon 
investigation an amazingly large 
quantity of silver and gold plate, 
money and expensive cloth were 
found in the hold. The men were 
hustled to Jamestown and held as sus- 
pected pirates. The Negro, Peter 
Cleiss, finally confessed that the cargo 
had been pirated from Spanish ships, 
and when caught they were about to 
hide the loot. The white men pleaded 
guilty, begged the court for leniency, 
and asked return of their goods— 
cunningly including the Negro pirate 
as part of their property. They were 
teleased temporarily. Except for the 
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Negro their loot was held as bail. 
When they appeared for trial, the 
white men listed among their effects 
“a negro since dead.” There being no 
witness against them, they soon won 
a permanent release. The loot was re- 
turned to them—except 300 pounds 
and some goods which were held for 
the building of a college. William 
and Mary became the recipient of this 
money, paid by Davis, Delawafer and 
Hinson, and indeed Peter Cleiss as an 
anonymous donor. 


ITH SLAVE trading in full 
swing, the swift influx of Ne- 
gtoes alarmed the colonists. 
They soon began fumbling about for 
means of restricting their entry, Fear 
was expressed that the colonists would 
become “Africanized.’’ South Caro- 
lina, with blacks outnumbering the 
whites, declared duties to discourage 
the traffic, and stopped giving land 
grants for imported blacks. The new 
colony, Georgia, being a frontier 
community, needed free labor. Her 
poor people plaintively wailed that 
they could not spare the time to guard 
both frontier and Negroes—though 
in planter circles toasts were being 
lifted to the “one needful thing— 
slavery.” William Byrd II wrote 
prophetically that he feared import in 
Georgia of ‘‘so many Negroes would 
ruin the Industry of White People, 
who seeing a rank of poor Creatures 
below them, [ would} detest work for 
fear it should make them look like 
slaves.” 
The Lords of Trade and Planta- 
tions in London, removed from rub- 
bing elbows with the miserable black - 
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population, did not share the senti- 
ments of the colonists. They held 
that Negroes were essential to the de- 
velopment of the American colonies 
_ and therefore had no idea of prohib- 
iting their importation. Every meas- 
ure enacted by the colonial legisla- 
tures to prohibit the slave trade was 
promptly abrogated by the Crown. 
The Lords in England indignantly 
declared that the colonists had no 
authority to interfere with a trade so 
profitable to Englishmen. So im- 
portant did England consider this 
trade, that she insisted upon a mo- 
nopoly of the slave trade in the Treaty 
of Utrecht (1713) with Spain, thus 
giving the Royal African Company a 
stranglehold on the slave trade to 
America. 

To extend the market, the Lords in 
London sought to increase the black 
population of the Northern colonies, 
especially when small farmers, shop- 
keepers, mechanics, artisans and 
tradespeople complained that no 
white men were to be had for the 
high wage of three shillings a day. 
The slave traders had shown shrewd 
business sense by never flooding the 
market, but only making available a 
supply sufficient for the growing de- 
mand, and disposing of the slave bulk 
in the South. People who could not 
afford to buy, hired slaves. To satisfy 
this class in New York, the Common 
Council ordered servants to gather at 
the market house on Wall Street, 
where Negroes, Indians and white 
indentured servants were bought, 
sold or hired. Thus the New York 
Gazette of September 4, 1732, carried 
an advertisement offering for sale, 
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“Englishmen, Cheshire cheese, Negro 
men, a Negro girl, and a few Welsh. 
men.” Under a _ regular column, 
labeled ‘To Be Sold,” these typical 
notices appeared : 

“A Negro Indian Man Slave, about 
forty years of age. Well known in 
Town, being a Fidler. He will under. 
stand all kinds of Farmer’s work, and 
is a very good Brick-Maker. Inquire 
of Capt. Nicholas Fletcher, near 
Spring Garden.” 

“Likely healthy Negro wench about 
25 years of age, has had the small 
pox, understands House work, and is 
sold for no fault but being a breeder; 
she has a child at the Breast which is 
to be sold with her. Inquire at the 
Printing Office in Beaver Sq.” 

New York regulated servitude with 
typical thoroughness. Slavery, de- 
clared the Lords in London, was a 
serious business which must take 
every step necessary for its protection 
and preservation; and they had so in- 
structed their agents in the colony., 
For example, blacks were marked asa 
race apart, on the theory that to per- 
mit them to mingle freely would en- 
danger the chances of keeping them 
enslaved. The policy of segregation 
was carried forward in every strain- 
ing detail: one law provided that no 
Negro was to be buried in Trinity 
Churchyard, and a Negro burying 
ground was set aside as if, to pati 
phrase a Negro poet, even in heaven 
black cherubs do the celestial chores. 

Such restrictive measures accumu: 
lated swiftly. Many blacks, angered 
by the harsh laws, struck back blindly. 
One day the mayor of New York or- 
dered a crowd of noisy Negroes to 
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disperse and one named Prince 
struck him. The Negro was stripped 
to the waist, tied to a cart, dragged 
through the’ streets, and eleven lashes 
were given him at every corner. Sub- 
sequently slaves above the number of 
four were forbidden to meet together. 
Yet the blacks grew more restive. 
Many ran away in the manner of the 
day—‘‘carrying their passports under 
the soles of their shoes’’ and found 
asylum with the Indians. To halt 
this traffic, the colonists prohibited 
slaves from riding horses, carrying 
weapons, and traveling beyond the 
colony's limits. Finally a treaty was 
made with the Six Nations, in which 
the Redman agreed to surrender run- 
aways but there is no record of their 
ever having done so. 

A slave plot discovery inspired a 
law giving masters the right to punish 
slaves. This development produced 
excesses of brutality, so much so in 
fact that reports reached England. 
The Crown decreed that the willful 
killing of Negroes (and Indians) be 
punished by death. But Queen Anne, 
who had succeeded William II, had 
naively appointed her cousin, Lord 
Cornbury, as New York’s governor. 
A man of vicious private life, he 
promptly lined his pockets at the 
public expense, had the habit of 
dressing up and parading about in 
women’s clothes, and giving drunken 
parties that lasted into the morning. 
He was the author of a scathing anti- 
Negro proclamation, whose manner 
of execution turned the stomachs of 
the community: 

“Take all proper methods [he or- 
dered} for the seizing and apprehend- 
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ing all such negroes as shall be found 
to be assembled . . . and if any of 
them refuse to submit, then fire upon 
them, kill or destroy them, if they 
otherwise cannot be taken . . . Iam 
informed that several negroes ia 
Kings County have assembled them- 
selves in riotous manner, which if not 
prevented, may prove of ill conse- 
quences.” 

Cornbury’s proclamation was per- 
haps inspired by fears of slave revolt. 
The blacks, now forming one-sixth 
of New York’s population, and 
beginning to be thought of as intract- 
able as Indians, had become a sufh- 
ciently formidable body to provoke 
such fears. In any case, one night 
early in 1712 a slave band met in a 
Maiden Lane orchard and organized 
a revolt with considerable cunning. 
They set fire to a barn, aware that in 
those days only one thing more 
dreaded was the coming of hostile 
Indians. When the alarm of fire 
sounded the white inhabitants ran to 
the scene. But while they were busy 
putting out the flames, some fifty-odd 
Negroes emerged from ambush and 
descended upon them, slashing and 
hacking with crude knives and 
hatchets. They killed nine whites and 
wounded six seriously. 

Agonized screams aroused the 
townspeople, and the booming of the 
fort’s cannons brought the militia to 
the rescue. The rebels, now out- 


numbered, fled to the woods. The 
next morning the militia was dis- 
patched to ‘“‘drive the island”. in 
search of them. When discovered in 
their forest hiding place, six com- 
mitted suicide, one man killing his 
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wite and himself. Thirty were cap- 
tured and brought to trial. Twenty- 
one, including two Indians, were 
executed. The ringleaders, Clause, 
Robin and Kuako, were tortured to 
death: Clause was broken on the 
wheel; Robin was hanged in chains 
to die slowly, and Kuako was burned 
alive. Officially this was regarded as 
“the most exemplary punishment that 
could be thought of.” 

John Sharpe, the garrison chaplain 
who comforted the rebels in their 
walk to the gallows, wrote to the 
London secretary of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, explaining what had 
transpired. He reported that “some 
Negro slaves here of ye nations of 
Carmantee and Pappa plotted to de- 
stroy all the White[s} in order to 


obtain their freedom.” The plot, he 
said, was ‘agreed to New Year's Day, 


the conspirators tying themselves 
to secrecy by sucking ye blood of each 
others hands.” The affair was de- 
scribed by the colonial officials to the 
Lords of Trade and Plantations in 
London, as an attempt by the blacks 
“to revenge themselves for some hard 
usage.” 

Repercussions were heard in nearly 
every colony. Some immediately 
passed laws to end slave conspiracies. 
William Southeby petitioned the 
Pennsylvania assembly for the total 
abolition of slavery; while a citizens 
petition, which noted that “divers 
{ Negro] plots and Insurrections have 
frequently happened, not only in the 
Island but on the Main Land in 
America,” brought the passage of an 
act to prevent the importation of Ne- 
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groes and Indians. New York enacted 
a series of oppressive laws: one in 
particular, which continued in effeq 
for almost a century, was designed to 
impoverish the entire black popul- 
tion. ‘No Negro, Indian, or Mulatto 
made free hereafter shall enjoy, hold 
or possess any house, lands, tene. 
ments, or hereditaments within this 
colony.” 

~To discourage freeing slaves, 1 
master who liberated one was te 
quired to provide the then enormous 
sum of two hundred pounds security 
and give the freedman not les than 
twenty pounds annually for life 
Many masters protested that this law 
would ‘‘very much discourage and 
dishearten the slaves,” and_ they 
would not give faithful service. But 
the royal officials declared life servi- 
tude the proper station for Africans. 


HE RAPID growth of industry 

and commerce in the North 

made slavery in this section in- 
creasingly unprofitable. The climate 
was too cold for newly imported 
slaves, and the soil was best suited to 
crops, the cultivation of which by 
slave labor, did not produce sufficient 
return upon investments. The North 
was swiftly becoming a community 
of traders and small farmers; there: 
fore, by the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the importation of slaves 
merely supplied a moderate demand 
for household servants, farm laborers 
and artisan helpers. New England 
early realized that slavery was eco 
nomically unsound. John Campbell’ 
Boston News-Letter declared editot 
ally that white servants were mort 
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profitable than black slaves. ““A man 
might buy a white man-servant for 
10 pounds,” the News-Letter rea- 
soned, ‘to serve six, eight or ten 
years. If a white servant dies, the loss 
exceeds not 10 pounds, but if a 
Negro dies 'tis a very great loss to 
the husbandman; three years interest 
of the price of the Negro will near 
upon, if not altogether, purchase a 
white man-servant.” 

Slavery in the North gradually as- 
sumed a patriarchal form. The num- 
ber of slaves in a well-to-do New 
York family, for example, rarely ex- 
ceeded a dozen, and only one in ten 
white persons held a slave. There 
were no field Negroes in the Southern 
sense, and no collection of cabins re- 
mote from the master’s house, known 
as the Negroes’ quarters. Blacks lived 
under the same roof and ate the same 
food as the whites, taking their cus- 
tomary places at the foot of the table 
with the family during meals. Many 
were punctiliously baptized and re- 
ceived religious instructions along 
with the white children. The sale of 
slaves seems to have been largely 
controlled by sentiment, a slave 
mother often being allowed to choose 
her child’s master. 

Billy, the only child of a slave 
couple, when old enough to work was 
sold to Thomas Browne, a Long 
Island farmer who according to the 
custom, worked with his servant in 
the field. From such daily contact, a 
personal attachment developed. One 
day Billy told his master of his love 
for a girl named Jenny, whom he had 
met on his frequent errands to a near- 
by farm. He asked ‘permission to 
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marry her and Browne readily con- 
sented. In the manner of the day, the 
couple continued to live separately at 
the homes of their masters. Some 
years later Jenny’s master purchased a 
farm in Westchester County and pre- 
pared to remove there with his famil} 
and servants. Faced with separation 
Billy and his wife anxiously took theit 
problem to their respective owners 
The masters settled it by an exchange 
of two single slaves, which inci- 
dentally brought the couple under the 
same roof for the first time in their 
married life. 

To reverse the coin, frequently Ne- 
groes became the sole support of 
bankrupt masters who had° grown 
old. This was a custom which had 
hearty public approval. Any contrary 
behavior by a slave was likely to 
arouse indignation. Thus old Richard 
Eliot, formerly a cooper, pleaded in 
court for the pardon of his two Ne- 
gro slaves who had been condemned 
to death because, he declared, he 
would be left penniless without 
them; and Hannams Burghe, a black- 
smith, “being old and poor,” asked 
that the sentence of death on his 
Negro be commuted, because the 
Negro was his only support. When 
a slave did violate the custom, the 
New York Gazette wailed: ‘“We hear 
that a valuable Negro slave, belong- 
ing to a poor blind man in town, 
whose chief support he was, stole a 
canoe and escaped on board the 
Republic.” 

Undoubtedly friendship was the 
motivation for the support of old 
masters, not the formal master-slave 
relationship, which too frequently 
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has been painted as one of the com- 
mon aspects of slavery. This seems to 

_ have been the case when a Negro 
named Derry won a loitery prize of 
$10,000. Even though a free man, 
and thus under no compulsions, he 
was by choice the sole support of his 
deceased ex-master’s widow. When 
informed of his good fortune he de- 
lightedly exclaimed, according to the 
New York Journal, ‘Well, now I will 
be able to maintain my old mistress 
genteelly.” 

If well treated, some Negroes were 
very much attached to the families in 
which they were held. The only 
separation that was known was when 
younger members of the household 
would marry and leave, often taking 
the younger slaves with them. Where 
an old Negro woman had acted -as 
the nurse of her young mistress, and 
thus had developed a real love, she 
often insisted upon accompanying 
the bride to her new home. This 
servant often was a sort of family 
historian, whose seeming agelessness 
linked one generation to another. 
From the kitchen chimney corner, 
perched on a seat appropriated for 
her use, she would entertain members 
of the household, both white and 
black, during the long winter ‘eve- 
nings with an assortment of weird 
tales. 

Such indulgence brought forward 
the first Negro poet, Jupiter Ham- 
mon, but consequently grooved his 
literary expression. Little is known 
of his life, except that he was a slave 
belonging to the prosperous slave- 
trading Lloyd family of Queens Vil- 
lage, Long Island. He was born 


about 1710 and died in 1800. Mog 
of these years Hammon spent at them 
Lloyd estate. He was given oppommy 
tunity for schooling and permitted tg 
attend church regularly. Beyond higg 
poetry, only one incident in his lifg 
was recorded, and that was by a phyla 
sician, one Muirson, who prescribed 
treatment for Jupiter who in 173%j 
suffered with pains in his legs, kneggj 
and thighs. 

Hammon was undoubtedly a litem 
ary curiosity to his age. He lived tq 
see the establishment of America am 
a nation. Yet in none of his works 
which appeared as early as 1760, i 
there to be found a reflection of thé 
ideas or political ideals that wera 
then current. He confessed that hit 
writings were accepted because it wa 
believed they might do some good 
among the servants. He was in fat 
dependent upon his master for thé 
publishing of his work, which pee 
haps explains at least one piece, Al 
Evening’s Improvement, a poetic diag 
logue between ‘The Kind Master atid 
the Dutiful Servant.” 

The Negro’s poetry, actually fe 
ligious doggerel, was later distributed 
by a Pennsylvania abolitionist group 
who doubtlessly seized upon it a 
proof of the Negro’s humanity. Ij 
one he appealed to Negroes in thig 
racial fashion: “I think you will & 
more likely to listen to what is saidj 
when you know it comes fromm 
Negro, one of your own Nation afi 
colour; and therefore can have a 
interest and duty to comply with’ 
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